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CHAPTER I. 

"GOD GUABP THEE, liY BELOVED ! GOD 

GUARD thee!" 

"/^OD bless my soul!" cried Pelham 
^^ Pettigrew again, rubbing up the 
iron-grey crest on the top of his head till 
it formed a spiky peak, and staring open- 
eyed at Snow across the table, ''What 
have I said? What is young Treml^tt 
to you ?" 

"Tremlett is nothing to me," replied 
his companion, speaking in that quiet 
measured tone that is the surest sign of 
suddenly enforced self-control — "nothing 

VOL. n. B 
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to me personally ; but he is going to 
marry a woman in whom I am deeply 
— ^whom I have known all my life. She 
is the niece of my adopted father, Mr. 
Earle of Winstowe, and naturally I feel 
the same interest in her as if she were my 
sister. It is for her sake I am pained 
at " 

" Yes, yes, I see,'^ interrupted Mr. 
Pettigrew, "the same interest as if she 
were a sister, — quite, quite 1" 

It was another of this gentleman's pecu- 
liarities that when anyone asserted a fact 
to him, he seemed to set that fact before 
his "mind's eye," wrestle with himself 
mentally in argument upon it, and settle 
himself ruthlessly with that short, decided 
monosyllable — " quite !" 

" You know my history," went on Wil- 
liam Snow, a dark flush stealing slowly up 
to his brow ; **you know how friendless in 
the world " 

*' Yes, yes, I remember you told me all 
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about it — capital old fellow Earle must be !" 

Mr. Pettigrew was, however, only affect- 
ing jocularity because he saw that his 
guest had hardly recovered from the shock 
his words had caused. 

His bright grey eyes gave a quick pene- 
trating glance at the face of the man who 
seemed to have suddenly grown years old- 
er ; and the result of his scrutiny was the 
humming of a tune under his breath, and 
a certain nodding of the head, that ap- 
parently answered an argument within 
himself. 

" Eum — tum — tee — rum — turn — tee; it's 
a queer world, Snow; here you go up, 
and here you go down, and all that sort of 
thing, eh ? Well, well, youVe gone " up " 
steadily, my boy, and you'll get to the top 
of the tree before long." 

" I was saying," continued William, 
"that, being so much indebted to Mr. 
Earle, I naturally feel a deep interest in 
what must so nearly concern him as the 

b2 
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character of the man his niece is going to 
marry." 

'* Just so/' nodded his companion — '* just 
so — to say nothing of the girl herself." 

*'To say nothing of the girl herself," 
was echoed in a voice that faltered ever so 
slightly, yet enough to tell the story of 
William's secret to a man who had learnt 
to gauge the current of every life by the 
very smallest straws floating on the sur- 
face. 

"Do you think Mr. Barle knows that 
young Tremlett is not exactly an immacu- 
late being, and winks at it? Tremlett 
Court is a fine old place, and the fellow's 
got good blood in his veins — good, I mean, 
as far as coming over with the Conqueror, 
and all that lot. As to quality, I should 
think his blood was half alcohol, even as a 
' puling infant I' Ha I ha I few men could 
lift an elbow so high, or so often, as old 
Bernard Tremlett. Chip of the old block, 
this youngster 1" 
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It was with difficulty William had re- 
mained silent throughout this speech. 

**If you knew Mr. Earle, you would be 
as certain of his ignorance as I am. He 
is one of those guileless souls who never 
harbour a hard thought of any human 
being, and when the evil in them is so thrust 
before his face that he must look at it, 
he mourns over the wrong as if it was his 
own doing, and pities the sinner with all 
his tender heart !" 

"Capital! capital 1" cried the delighted 
host. " Eden before the fall, transplanted 
to the nineteenth century ! Gad ! but I 
should like to have the old gentleman in 
Court, and let him hear a cause I'm just 
now concerned in. By Jove ! sir, his eyes 
would start out of his head before it was 
over !" 

This idea tickled the Q.C/s fancy so 
exquisitely that he rubbed his top-knot up a 
little stifEer, like a bird pluming its feathers 
complacently. 
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All in a moment he grew thoughtful. 

"This is a serious business, Snow, a 
serious business. What will you do in the 
matter, eh?" 

This was just the question that had been 
surging in William's heart for the last half- 
hour. What should he do ? 

And he could find no more satisfactory- 
answer to give to the question than this — 

'* I cannot tell ; I must think." 

" Turn it over. Think it out dispassion- 
ately. Make up your mind what to say to 
the old gentleman. Quite, quite.'' 

But he fathomed every motive that ren- 
dered this so difl&cult a task. He read the 
man's heart as though it were an open 
book. 

Dispassionately I Ah, me 1 how could 
that be, when he loved this woman, be- 
trothed to a man unworthy of her — ^loved 
her with every fibre of his being ? Woilld 
he not have counted it the dearest bliss 
life could offer, to see those trusting eyes 
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looking up into his face, as he had seen 
them looking into Guy Tremlett's ? It is 
at all times easier to human nature to act 
rightly than to feel rightly. Had he not 
already had to take shame to himself for 
one fierce instant's joy, as he learnt the 
truth that would dash the cup of happiness 
from Lilian's lips, if she too gained know- 
ledge of it ? Any happiness or benefit that 
comes to us by the death or misfortune of 
another, must ever be a flawed gem, 
a wilted flower ; and yet, for one moment, 
William Snow had rejoiced in his rival's 
sin! 

Only for a moment, though. Love that 
is pure and true can never batten in the 
mire of mean and petty jealousy. Has not 
our Laureate set this truth to exquisite 
melody, when he sings — 

''Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the 
chords with might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that^ trembling, passed tn music 
ovt of sight" 
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High and true, and pure and tender as 
William's love for Lilian had ever been, it 
was now being *' tried by fire," and purged 
from every lingering taint of self. 

The reaction from that shaft of unwor- 
thy thought— that one passing thought of 
triumph in another's degradation — ^prompt- 
ed his next words. 

*' Guy Tremlett may have sown his wild 
oats like many another man, and now 
better thiogs may be looked for from him. 
A man has a powerful motive for reform 
when a true woman loves him, and Lilian 
— Miss Selwyn is one to possess a strong 
influence over those with whom she is 
thrown. For her sake, and for the sake 
of the old man who idolizes her, I trust in 
God, Guy Tremlett may prove better than 
our thoughts of him." 

Pelham Pettigrew enjoyed the spectacle 
of the younger man's enthusiasm without 
sharing in his hopefulness. He appro- 
ciated and admired the generosity that 
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underlay his hot words without in the 
least changing his opinion of anything 
that bore the name of Tremlett. 

" Anyone (except the devil, of course) 
may reform; but drink and gambling are two 
bad dogs to bite a man : dogs whose fangs 
poison the blood, and leave a nasty taint 
behind. However, my dear sir; we should 
always let hope tell a flattering tale, if she 
will, and try to look as if we believed it." 

This man of the world had a heart that 
at times yielded to the influence of a gener- 
ous kindliness, of which he almost denied 
the existence to himself. 

" You'll be able to get out of town for a 
bit now, Snow," he said, puffing the smoke 
of his cigar high in the air, and looking 
critically at a Joshua Eeynolds that hung 
beside the mantelshelf, as if he saw it for 
the first time, and was mentally valuing 
it with a view to purchase. " Come up to 
my little box near the Cheviots and rough 
it there for a week or two. I intend to 
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« 

run up on Friday — come with me ? The 
journey's a mere nothing. You throw 
yourself into the train at Buston, read the 
paper, take a nap, and there you are !" 

He spoke of doing all this as though it 
were some acrobatic feat, and waved his 
hand in an imaginary greeting to the 
" north countrie." The proposal sounded 
in William's ears like a suggested escape 
from a labyrinth of perplexities. Perhaps 
he would have been a good deal startled, 
had he known how plainly Pelham Petti- 
grew read this state of mind on his part. 

Happily ignorant of this fact, he accept- 
ed the welcome offer of change of scene 
and place. How gladly would he escape 
from meeting a pair of violet eyes, that 
were the last things he cared to look upon, 
with the knowledge of Guy Tremlett's sins 
rankling in his mind I 

He took leave of his jolly host, pledged 
himself to meet him on the following Fri- 
day, and proceed to Hazlecroft, there to 
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•^ rough it " in most approved fashion. As 
the sound of the closing door below told 
of his young friend's departure, Pelham 
Pettigrew had a mental wrestle with him- 
self again. 

" A sister — just so — quite, quite I" 
He rubbed his hands, and chuckled over 
the result. Then he rang the bell, ordered 
the obsequious inajordomo to light some 
dozen or so wax candles in various sconces 
and massive candelabras in the inner draw- 
ing-room, seated himself once more before 
the reigning favourite, wiped some ima- 
ginary specks of dust from the house- wife's 
dress with his cambric handkerchief, smiled, 
and nodded, and hummed a tune, ordered 
the lights to be put out, and went to 
bed. Meanwhile William Snow paced the 
streets that were almost as busy and noisy 
at this late hour as in the bustling day. 
In his heart he carried a fresh burden, and 
that no light one. 

To learn evil of one who has cruelly 
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wronged us brings with the knowledge a 
certain guilty sensation of harbouring 
revenge. How much more then is this 
so, when the wrong has been done unwit- 
tingly! 

The man who had taken his heart's 
darling from him was unworthy of the 
prize that he had won. This one searing 
thought seemed burnt in upon his brain, 
and a great self-distrust welled up within 
his heart — a fear lest he should think the 
worst of Guy, and be ready to cast suspi- 
cion upon his reformation, in that he, 
WilKam Snow, loved Lilian so dearly 1 
But by one of those painful, yet salutary 
mental processes by which a man or wo- 
man may wade through a great evil to a 
great good, by the time he reached the 
familiar neighbourhood of the Temple, it 

had come to this Self and love had 

wrestled for the mastery, and love had 
won. His own disappointed love became a 
lesser pain than Lilian's possible suffering. 
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He could, honestly to himself, and in har- 
mony with his conscience, earnestly pray, 
not that the woman he loved might be his^ 
but that the man she loved might prove 
worthy of her. 

'' Oh, my God, save her from sor- 
row ! " 

That was the prayer which rose from 
the man's heart, as, thinking only of 
liKan's happiness, he learnt the lesson 
of putting aside every passionate longing, 
every tender craving bom of love. Yet he 
was glad to think of getting away from the 
place that held Lilian ; glad to escape the 
temptation to suspicious distrust that 
seeing her lover at her side might lead to ; 
glad, too, if the truth were told, to get 
away from the old familiar rooms, and 
courts, and streets for a time. The places 
that are haunted by the sad-eyed ghosts of 
dead day-dreams, are always dreary to us, 
for when we most try to forget, then most 
persistently do these regretful spirits watch 
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US with their dreamy eyes. Perhaps few 
pf us can say truthfully — 

'* though memory calls 

Dead dreams from out their silent grave, 
Obtruding through uplifted palls 
Reproachful faces — 1 am braver 

For my own part, I think a dead day- 
dream one of the most unpleasant ghosts 
that can meet us on the way. Not a ghost, 
however, either of dreams or men, and yet 
a figure that made William start in sur- 
prise, greeted his eyes on passing through 
the archway that led to Fig Tree Court. 

** Why, Beams, what on earth brings you 
out of bed at this time of night I" said his 
master, as that worthy rose reluctantly 
from his lair near the entrance to the inner 
court. 

Beams took off his hat, and scratched 
his head. 

" It's the toothache, sir, as Tve had shock- 
in' bad, last We'n'sdy was a week. I can't 
sleep a mossel for the pain of it I" 
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"But to come out of your warm bed is a 
bad way to make it better : go home 
directly, I am astonished your mother " 

*' Please, sir," said Beams, grinning ever 
so slightly, "mother's a little overtook 
with liquor this evenin', and father's bin 
and laid her comfortable up agin the fen- 
der ; and the groanin' of me was so 'orrid 
with this here tooth of mine, he said Pd 
best bolt for fear of disturbin' of her in 
her sleep/' 

This story, made \ip of a patchwork of 
truth and lies, left little to be said, so with 
a strict caution to Beams to go straight 
home, Mr. Snow passed on towards his 
own door. 

Surely the members of his household 
were possessed that night by a wish to 
follow the example of that unpleasant per- 
sonage, the Wandering Jew ! 

Fully half an hour after he had come in, 
he heard the passage door opened by a 
latch-key, and looking over the stair-rail, 
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saw Jim creeping up to his room, with 
such a guilty, shrinking look upon his face 
as might have rested there had his hand 
been red with the blood of some murdered 
enemy ! 

"These are late hours to keep, Jim/* 
said his master, as the ungainly figure 
of the clerk reached the landing where he 
stood. 

"Yes, sir," said Jim, volunteering no 
explanation of his strange night wander- 
ing. He was secure from any fear of his 
master putting a bad construction on his 
proceedings by reason of the perfect trust 
that existed between them: a trust that 
had its root in the days of old, when mas- 
ter and man were playmates, and the elder 
boy sang to soothe the sufferings of the 
little cripple, his comrade. 

Feeling small inclination to sleep, Wil- 
liam drew the shaded reading-lamp near to 
his elbow, and set to work to strive to 
drown unpleasant thought in the pages of 
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a book just then taking the world by- 
storm, though it did but tell the varying 
fortunes of an humble individual, one Amos 
g Barton. 

Yet not even the charm of the most 
charming writer that has ever won men^s 
hearts^ and led them on to even higher 
ground in aims and purposes of life, could 
chase away from his haunted eyes the 
vision of the dear face he loved, could hide 
from his mental sight two grave, sweet 
eyes, raised in loving, trusting homage to 
an idol that was but of clay ! 

Should he see them one day heavy with 
weeping, dim with sleepless nights of 
weary watching ? 

Blame himself as he would, for this 
never-resting distrust of Guy Tremlett, 
this conviction that he was acting a part, 

and that one day the real man would 

• 

declare himself, William could not over* 
master such feelings, try as he would. 
He remembered some one once saying of 
VOL. n. c 
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a similar case, " Once a gambler, always a 
gambler/* 

Yet he had, or thought he had, one tower 
of strength and hope in remembering that 
Guy's mother showed such affection to her 
son's betrothed, as told how gladly she wel- 
comed the idea of his marriage. 

No woman (so William reasoned) could 
lend a hand to leading a sister- woman into 
all the degradation that is the lot of her 
who is mated to a man at once intemperate 
and impure. 

An almost indissoluble marriage exists 
between these two evils, as he well knew ; 
and he dare not even picture to himself the 
thought of Lilian linked to such a one I 
Could it be possible that she who had been 
reared like some delicate flower, sheltered 
from the very breath of evil, guarded, 
fostered, kept apart from aught that could 
assail the fair beauty of her mind, trained 
to be the sweet appreciative companion of 
the man who should one day win her love. 
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could this woman be reserved for such a 
fate ? — this flower destined to be trampled 
in tlie mire ? 

Thus he pondered. The light had fallen 
on a page, unturned for close upon an 
hour, when the door slowly opened, and 
Jim, still fully dressed, crept into the room. 
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CHAPTER IL 

" NOW WHAT MY LOVE IS, PEOOP HATH MADK 

YOU KNOW." 

A S William Snow sat by his desk, the 
-^^ end of the room furthest from the 
round disc of light thrown by the lamp 
was almost in darkness. For some seconds 
after the stealthy opening of the door re- 
corded at the close of our last chapter, he 
looked curiously into the gloom before he 
recognized the untimely intruder. 

"Why, Dutton," he said at last, « what 
is the matter ? Are you ill ?" 

Jim came slowly up to his master's side. 
His hands were closely pressed together, 
his eyes were full of pain, that yet seemed 
half a fierce triumphant joy. 
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For a moment, looking at his pallid, 
troubled face, a fear darted through Wil- 
liam's mind that his faithful servitor had 
been led into some wrong-doing, and was 
about to disclose its nature in the hope of 
finding in his old playmate a helping hand. 
But this surmise passed quickly away. 
Jim's eyes were sunken, and unnaturally 
bright, but they did not shrink from meet- 
ing his master's. They had the pleading, 
pathetic expression you may see in the 
eyes of a dog who fears he has forfeited 
the smile and the approval of the master 
whom he loves. Every line in the sensi- 
tive face of the cripple was deepened, and 
the involuntary working of the muscles 
round the mouth told of a state of high 
nervous tension ; a mental condition that, 
if long sustained, ends in madness, and to 
which only morbidly sensitive tempera- 
ments are liable. 

Under such conditions, the focus of the 
mental vision is deranged, all things are 
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distorted,' one fixed idea dominates the 
rest, the mind is, as it were, colour-blind, 
and sees all things, not as they are, but as 
the false medium through which they are 
seen renders them. For weeks and months 
past, one absorbing, one intense passion, 
had filled the poor cripple's breast, one 
chimera had been the alpha and omega of 
his thoughts. These thoughts were born 
of love and hatred. Love of the man to 
whom his whole life was one devotion ; hatred 
of the man who had taken from the object 
of this idolatrous love his "heart's desire/' 
Guy Tremlett little thought that when- 
ever he set foot in the chambers in Fig 
Tree Court, he encountered a man who 
harboured towards him a passionate hatred, 
who dogged his footsteps in the hours when 

a man is least on his guard, and who read in 

♦ 

the face of William Snow a distrust of him 
hardly acknowledged to his own heart, and 
yet legible to the quick clairvoyance of love, 
as though written in an open book. Guided 
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"by this strange electric knowledge, Jim had 
divined the existence of hidden evil, and, 
with a bloodhound's tenacity, had set him- 
self to track and bring it home. 

All the happy innocent city wanderings 
were long since given up by the city clerk* 
A new and beautiful peacock had been lately 
added to the collection in the little green 
island in Bishopsgate Street, but Jim did 
not know it. The sweet chimes of St. 
Botolph's, the music of the bells of old 
St. Giles's, had not fallen on his ear for 
many a day. Jim dared not take a heart 
full of hatred and revenge into the very 
presence of God. Once he had gone 
softly at eventide into the church of 
St. Ethelburga, but this time no sweet 
Litany rose and fell. A stern-faced old 
man was preaching to a crowded congre- * 
gation on the sins of hatred and vengeance. 

" Vengeance is mine — I will repay, saith 
the Lord," thundered the rich ringing voice 
of the venerable priest, and Jim stole 
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quickly out into the night with hiS burden 
of hatred in his heart. ' 

Night by night when the day's work 
was done, the clerk took his way westward. 
Now on this pretence, and now on that, 
he frequented those parts of fashionable 
London where men of Guy Tremlett's 
stamp are wont to seek for pleasure and 
amusement. Long and patiently he wait- 
ed for the reward of his perseverance, and 
like most things doggedly pursued, it came 
at last. 

One night Guy left the house in Park 
Lane, and on the way to Lowndes Street 
met a congenial spirit, one who had been 
in the days that were past the companion 
of many a night's debauch. 

It would be an awful thing to think that 
men can strengthen the hands of the devil 
by cruel and unholy aspirations, yet, if 
such a thing were possible, I should think 
Jim's longings for the triumph of the 
tempter, as he watched and divined the 
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meaning of this interview, were vehement 
enough to warrant such a thought. 

And the tempter and Jim had their way. 
Not even the remembrance of the sweet 
face that had been lifted to his for a good 
night kiss but a few moments before — ^not 
even the lingering touch of little clinging 
hands, the pressure of pure lips that 
trembled beneath his own — could quench 
in Guy's soul the lust of again tasting the 
fruit of the tree of evil. Of late the places 
that knew him of old had known him no 
more : the new excitement of winning 
Lilian's love, the exquisite pleasure of 
watching her whole heart yield to his 
power, and turn to him like a blossom 
wooed by the sun, had filled his time and 
thoughts ; but now 

He had not ceased to love her — he had 
not even begun to feel the promise that 
Mrs. Tremlett had drawn from him press 
irksomely upon his liberty of action ; but 
the novelty was gone from the situation of 
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being an accepted lover. The ghoul of 
ennui began to brood over his soul, and in 
this evil hour, just when the soil was 
ready, opportunity became the handmaid 
of desire. 

There was a feeble protest, a weak re- 
sistance, and then Guy Tremlett's arm was 
linked in that of his former friend. Be- 
hind them, at a safe distance, his face 
eager and triumphant, his eyes peering 
forward to keep the two figures in sight, 
came Jim Dutton. 

He had not very far to follow. 

Only as far as the neighbourhood of the 
Haymarket — only to the door of a hell, 
fitly so called, for devils frequented it, 
and led the weak and unwary to destruc- 
tion. The portal, that might well have 
had inscribed above it Dante's line, 

'^ Lasiate ogni speranza voi che entrate," 

opened at some recognised signal, and then 
closed. 

And the man who stood outside laughed 
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aloud — laughed so that passers-by thought 
some poor lunatic who ought to be held in 
close restraint, was wandering at large. 
It was, however, no business of theirs, and 
so they passed on. 

Thus had Jim's hands garnered in the 
bitter grain, and now he was about to lay 
the harvest at his master's feet. He went 
up to William's side, and stood where the 
light of the lamp fell upon his face. After 
a moment's silence, in a low yet steadfast 
voice he told the story of his westward 
wanderings, and the reward that had at 
last been given to his patient labour. 
The story ended thus^ — 

*' They went in together ; and two hours 
later he came out alone — drunk /" 

AVhy would not his master speak ? 

He had looked to have seen joy and 
hope kindle in the face that had grown so 
old and worn in but a few months' time. 

He had thought to have heard some- 
thing like the words of a master of old. 
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'*Well done thou good and faithful ser- 
vant, enter thou into the joy of thy lord!" 
But William was silent. His eyes were 
shaded with his hand, and as Jim watched 
and waited breathlessly for some faint 
sign of approval, a tear fell upon the open 
book upon the desk. 

If we love anyone very dearly, no pain 
can be so intolerable as that of seeing 
some misfortune threatening to overwhelm 
them, and yet feeling utterly powerless to 
avert the coming evil day. 

** My God ! what can I do for her T* 

Was this what Jim had looked for? 
Was this his reward ? 

There was no joy, no triumph, only 
pity in William's face, as he turned at last 
to look at the man who had scented the 
trail and run the pray to earth. 

"Jim, my poor fellow, what suffering 
all this must have been to you, knowing 
as you did that it would be such pain to 
me ! I read all the motives that have led 
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you to keep the suspicion from me until 
you were sure. And now you are trying 
by perfect candour to place me in a posi- 
tion to help '' 

What is the pain of stern reproof from 
lips that we love, compared to that of 
unmerited praise? Jim could not bear 
it. 

He sank down gradually, slowly, upon 
his knees, grasping with his long hands 
the edge of the deskj fearful in his hu- 
mility, strong in his love, he looked up 
piteously into his master's face, and laid 
bare the motives of the past weeks. 

" It is not true," he said, with passionate 
pleading in his voice, and in his working 
lips, " I have not thought these thoughts 
you speak of : I have not acted from these 
motives that you give me credit for : I 
thought you would be glad — ^I was glad 
myself — .until to-night '* 

"(?M?— until to-night ?' echoed hi» 
listener. 
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"Yes, until I met her — ^Miss Lilian — 
watching for him, following him as I was, 
perhaps, who knows ? She held her hand 
out to me, and I — I coiild not take it. I 
looked at her face, and felt as if I had — 
murdered some one : I had : I have carried a 
hell in my heart : I would have been glad 
if some one had told me he was dead : I 
have heard it said that in God's sight it 
is as bad to think these things as to do 
them: and I am a murderer — ^in God's 
sight! master, I was so glad — 
I laughed aloud for joy when that door 
closed upon him ! His beautiful face had 
come into your life like a curse, and stolen 
from you what you loved — ^how could I 
wish him anything but evil when I knew — 
when I saw " 

Was this wild-eyed man, who poured 
forth such a torrent of hot words, but the 
awful personification of that one sinful 
moment when William had triumphed in 
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Pelbam Pettigrew's denouncing of the 
man Lilian loved ? 

Our own sins are apt to look heinous in 
our eyes when developed in others ; they are 
then presented to us in all their deformity, 
and thus, though the evil spirit had been 
cast forth as soon as its presence had 
declared itself, William could pardon the 
wrong towards which he himself had been 
tempted. 

And as Jini crouched almost at his feet, 
borne down by the agony of his dreaded 
displeasure, he bent down and laid a hand 
upon his shoulder, 

" You have been sadly wrong, and 
wronged me in your thoughts ; but, Jim, 
dear old fellow ! I know you have done it 
all, and felt it all, for love of me and for 
my sake." 

At that moment the distance of years, 
the barriers of caste, all ceased to exist ; 
they were once again the playmates of the 
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old boyish days, once again back in the old, 
happy times, whose memory hallowed the 
present and blotted , out from it all that 
needed pardon. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A SKETCH IN WATEK- COLOURS. 

"pERHAPS it would be a difficult mat- 
-'- ter to come across a human being 
who took a more generally cheerful view 
of life than our amiable young friend 
Abraham Beams. On the particular 
morning succeeding the evening that was 
such an eventful one to each of our drama- 
tis personcB^ this natural cheerfulness of dis- 
position was so increased as to become quite 
riotous. He lost no opportunity of giving 
vent to private ebullitions of a delight 
that kept his countenance perpetually 
lighted up with a grin; he stood on his 
head, turned cart-wheels, and otherwise 
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misbehaved himself in intervals snatched 
from his morning's work. 

Masher, looking through the kitchen- 
window and beholding him in an inverted 
position in the little, dark den behind 
the house in Fig Tree Court, that was dig-- 
nified by the name of yard, felt certain that 
some important event had taken place, and 
went about her usual avocations, bursting 
with curiosity as to what it might be. 
"Ha's flittin' here and there like any 
spunkie," she muttered to herself. In 
due time the old woman's curiosity was 
gratified, for Beams, taking advantage of 
his master and his master's clerk, both 
being out, launched himself, like an arrow 
from a bow, into Mr. Twigg's premises, 
running against Masher, and nearly capsiz- 
,ing her into the fire-place. ''Can't you 
look where you're going to ?" she grumbled, 
setting herseK straight, and restoring her 
head-gear to its lost equilibrium. '* What 
do you go upsetting folks like that for? 
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— as if you was an enjine or some such 
wild beastie !'' 

" Cos I'm that upset myself as I can't 
see nothink nor nobody," replied the incor- 
rigible one. Then he put his mouth close 
to her ear, as if a dozen eager listeners 
were at hand, and jerked his thumb over 
his shoulder in the direction of his master's 
room. ''He's bin and got cotched this time, 
Mrs. Masher. Lor, ain't it splendid — 
cotched like a rat in a trap I / see'd him 
shirkin' in like a shadder, and I knew he'd 
come right agin' the master. ' Get along, 
my hinnercent,' says I to mysel', and get 
along he did too : and flop ! I throws my- 
self down to have my laugh out with my 
head in the gutter. I reckon they went at 
it 'ammer and tongs, just for all the world 
like Coplethwaite and his missus when 
she comes 'ome off the square, you know." 

" Well now, Mr. Beams, I really shouldn't 
have thought it, unless a gentleman like 
you had told me with his ain tongue I 
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Mr. Dutton, he do look so quiet and 
douce, such a personable kind of a 
man/' said Mrs. Masher, shaking her head 
reflectively over the depravity of human 
nature. 

" It's allers them kind as is the wust," 
replied Beams, with the precocious and 
awful knowledge of evil peculiar to the 
London* boy. "When a chap turns the 
white of his hyes up, don't you never go 
for to put no confidence in him, Mrs. 
Masher. Why, bless you! Mr. Button's 
like a saint this morning, and master's like 
that there saint's twin-brother, but / know 
the game as is up, and Fm glad he's 
cotched. Master '11 be for thinkin' a little 
more of th6m as keeps theirselves respect- 
able now. I shouldn't much wonder if he 
rose my wages, just as a kind o' relief to 
his feelin's." 

This soothing idea caused Mrs. Masher's 
fingers to itch, and she was about to make 
some observation expressive of her admira- 
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tion of one so young having sucli a proper 
regard for the coin of the realm, when 
Beams was reduced to the ignominious 
necessity of rushing wildly forth in answer 
to Mr. Button's peremptory call. 

Perhaps Beams' idea of the clerk look- 
ing like a saint was a little far-fetched, but 
he certainly looked like a man who had 
gone through some painful and severe 
mental struggle, and been decidedly worst- 
ed in the encounter. 

This worn and weary appearance on his 
part was by Beams attributed to the after 
effects of what he called "being on the 
spree," a judgment that is, I think, a fair 
sample of the construction put by the vul- 
gar and uneducated on the conduct and 
demeanour of their betters. 

And truly a very storm of self-reproach 
and remorse had passed over the sensitive 
soul that animated Jim's poor deformed 
body ! How clearly, looking back, was he 
able rightly to estimate the motives that 
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had led him to seek out and glory in the 
shame and sin of Guy Tremlett ! 

How little had he, in his pettiness of 
soul, understood that a keener pain might 
come to the master he loved than even 

Lilian's loss ! That to see her in sorrow 
and suffering would be worse, far worse to 
bear, than to learn that another than him- 
self was chosen to make her happy ! 

He had thought to see some lifting up 
of the cloud that had rested on the face 
that was his life and light, ever since the 
night on which that letter from Winstowe 
had awaited his coming, and now it was 
but deepened. If a dead hope had haunted 
William Snow's dreams, if a tender regret 
had made his eyes sad, and his heart 
weary, in those weaker moments that come 
to all of us, as memory tells the tale of 
some sweet ** might have been'' and that 
now shall never be, — he had at all events 
felt that with the woman he so passionately 
loved all was well ; that to her dear eyes 
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life had taken brighter and more te^de^ 
hues, even though to him a shadow seemed 
brooding over all things. 

But now that the words of Pelham- Pet- 
tigrew had been verified by the knowledge 
gained by poor faithful Jim, he was en- 
during that greatest of all agonies, appre- 
hension of evil coming upon some head 
that we would fain, God knows how ten- 
derly, shield from ill ! 

If act or word of his could have wrested 
Lilian's lover from the power of temptation, 
could have set him by her side, free from 
the trammels of degrading vice, and worthy 
of her love, the man she deemed him, not 
the weak wretch he really was, William 
would have thanked God, He could have 
been content to bid God bless her with the 
man she loved, and pass upon his own 
way, in loneliness perhaps, but yet rejoicing 
in the knowledge of her full content. In 
the first bitterness of learning Guy's un- 
worthiness, he had found some comfort in 
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the admission made by a man of the world, 
a man who read human nature like an open 
book, "he may reform." 

Of course, like all men who are capable 
of that intense and concentrated love that 
makes the world for them hold but one 
woman, William set his darling up upon a 
pedestal above the head of every other, 
no matter how beautiful or how gifted. 
That a man should look into a woman's 
eyes, and read there the sweet story of the 
love she bore him, that a man should press 
with his own, lips that kissed him back, 
and going straightway from that loving 
presence, should fall into the lust of drink, 
and lower himself beneath the *' beasts that 
perish,'' no doubt did happen, and would 
happen; but that any man should look 
into that woman's eyes, hear that woman's 
lips murmur words of love, and then fall 
so low ! 

There lay the wonder of it ! 

All through the night that followed the 
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hearing of Jim's story of those West End 
ip^anderings, William lay sleeplessly ponder- 
ing upon some possible way of shielding 
Lilian from the sorrow that seemed about 
to fall upon her. 

All petty jealousy, all selfish' longings, 
died before the might of his pity. Again 
and again his memory recalled her as the 
little dainty maiden of the old childish 
days, the fairy with the streaming looks, 
stealing from the shelter of the crimson 
curtains, putting up her innocent face to 
his, and saying with a gentle dignity, 
"Then I think that you had better kiss 
me. 

One other little incident, too, he recalled. 

The poor broken doll that she was so 

tender over, the firm refusal that she gave 

to the suggestion of a new one, lest the old 

« 

favourite should fancy that she ''did not 
love it any more !" 

As the child is father of the man, so is 
the girl mother to the woman, and thinking 
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over the past, William realized that Lilian 
was of that type of woman who will cling 
to, and weep over, the shattered idol, and 
stifle the cries called forth by his cruelty, 
upon the breast of him whose hand deals 
the blow t 

Therefore he knew that in learning (if 
such bitter knowledge ever came to her) 
the fact of Guy's unworthiness, she would 
suffer more intensely than another woman 
might have done. 

And when, weary from a restless night 
full of unquiet tossings, he went down to 
his sitting-room, there upon his desk lay 
Lilian's letter. 

It was as though her little hand were 
stretched out to him for help. It was 
like a cry from her heart to his — to the 
brother of her childhood, the boy who 
had saved her from the cruel flames, and 
would save her now if he could ! 

If he had seen her once again a little 
blue-eyed lass no higher than his knee. 
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and seen her feet nearing the edge of some 
terrible precipice, his heart could not have 
been more full of loving fear, his arm more 
ready to clasp her in a strong and shelter- 
ing hold ! 

The helplessness of love has in it a ter- 
rible pathos. 

As William read the short letter before 
him, he recognized that, even though actual 
sorrow had not yet come to Lilian, its 
shadow was upon her. 

" Would he come and see her ? Soon, 
if possible. She was very troubled about 
sometTiing, and was sure that he could help 
her." 

Was he sure himself? 

Of the will — ^yes ; of the power — ^no. 

For a moment he leant his head upon 
bis hand, and covered his eyes from the 
familiar objects all around. 

Every thought was half a prayer. 

One resolution was easily taken. He 
would write a line to Pelham Pettigrew,. 
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and renounce all intention of that pleasant 
*' roughing it/' at the little box near the 
Cheviot Hills. 

Twenty-four hours ago this plan would 
have had certain attractions for him ; the 
a.ttraction that complete change has for all 
of us when we get beset with a tangle of 
thoughts and self-reviewing from which 
there seems no escape. We are glad to 
break through the cobwebs, and try to 
forget them for a time. 

But now he could not leave London as 
long as Lilian was in it. 

Such thoughts forming the warp of 
William'g reflections, you may be sure the 
woof was made of vain repetitions of 
the ofE-put question, should he tell Uncle 
David the real state of the case ? Should 
he let him see clearly the character of the 
man to whom his child's hand was pledged ? 
But here again resolution was beset by 
uncertainty. 

If he had not loved Lilian as his own 
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soul, if he had not distrusted himself in 
every motive that seemed to prompt him 
to such a course, I doubt not but he would 
have laid the whole matter bare before 
the man to whom he owed every advantage 
'he possessed. 

I am not even prepared to deny that, 
had he done so, he would have tajsen the 
wisest course ; but to a man of highly sensi- 
tive and honourable feelings, such a course 
was fraught with exceeding humiliation, 
and only to be had recourse to as a lavst re- 
source. 

He would have felt himself steeped in 
unutterable meanness when laying Guy's 
unworthiness before Lilian's natural guar- 
dian. The man who stood in the way of 
the realisation of his own hopes, the satis- 
fying of his own love, was sacred to him, 
as the life of a sleeping foe might have 
been. And then, even what Jim's eager 
eyes spied out, might have been but a 
solitary fall ; a stumble made by feet that 
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were yet striving to go up, not down 
hill. 

To watch and wait, and to soothe, if 
possible, these new fears that had sprung 
up in Lilian's breast, these were the called- 
for actions of the present. For the future 
— au jour le jour ! 

She was watching for him through the 
misty down-fall of the summer rain — rain 
that fell gratefully on the dusty leaves of 
the trees, and on the soiled flower-faces of 
the clustered blossoms in the park. 

As he entered the room, she came for- 
ward from the window, and then he saw 
how a few hours of unaccustomed anxiety 
had drawn dark shadows round her eyes, 
and stolen the bloom from her cheek. 

" Uncle David is upstairs in the inner 
drawing-room writing letters ; run up and 
speak to him, and then come back here : I 
waited here for you : I thought you would 
have come sooner." 

As she said this both her hands rested 
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in his, and lie felt how chill and cold they 
were. 

" 1 could not get off from the Court 
earlier ; indeed it was with great difficulty 
I came at all," he answered, holding them 
in that firm, friendly clasp by which a 
man's hand can always give to a troubled 
woman such a sense of help, such an 
assurance of protection and comfort. 

Then he hurried to Uncle David, who, 
between delight and surprise, was moved 
to offer to desert his letter-writing in 
honour of such an unusual event as a visit 
from " the boy " at that hour. But Wil- 
liam resolutely refused to allow of such a 
sacrifice. 

" I am going to have a chat with Lilian 
downstairs," he said, with an indifferent 
air. 

" Yes, yes," answered the old man, pull- 

•ing down his spectacles, which, in the 

excitement of the arrival, he had pushed 

up to the top of his head, "go and have a 
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chat with the child ; cheer her up, that's a 
good fellow — she's a bit down-hearted- 
You know, it's the old story, 

< The Tillage seems asleep or dead 
When Lubin is away.' 

Lubin went away deuced suddenly too, 
some days ago — sent for about some busi- 
ness at Tremlett Court, I tell her. You 
see, the old lady is a sad invalid, up one 
day, down another, regular case of the 
bucket and the well — eh ? Guy must have 
been busy too, to find no time to write the 
child a line since he got there. It made 
me sad to see her little pale anxious 
face at breakfast this morning ; she listened 
for the postman's rat-tat, and when it 
came, and there was nothing but one of 
Briggs' long-winded epistles for me, she 
couldn't taste another bit. I saw it all, 
though she chattered hard to try to hide 
her disappointment. Well, well, * love is a 
little teaser,' so they say; we'll have you 
falling in love some of these days — eh? 
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Will — and sighing like a furnace ; putting 
out all the fires when you come to Win- 
stowe — eh, eh?" 

The old man was delighted with his own 
joke. He chuckled delightedly over it, 
like a child over an apple that some good 
stroke of fortune has made him the proud 
possessor of; also after the manner of 
ancient jokers, he must needs reiterate 
the point of it. 

" Sighing like a furnace — a furnace — 
eh ?" and chuckle anew. 

He was too much engrossed in the plea- 
santry of his own idea, to notice that 
William hardly seemed to enter into the 
spirit of the thing, and, perhaps fortunate- 
ly, his attention was drawn to a letter lying 
before him. It was written in a tall atten- 
uated hand, and besprinkled with capitals 
in all sort of unexpected places. 

"Here's a precious epistle I" he said, 
smiling in the most radiant manner, and 
taking the letter in his hand, " I've no 
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doubt our faithful Briggs has spent many 
hours over its production, and read it aloud 
to Timmins with a regular flourish of 
trumpets. Now just listen to this : 

'* Respected Sie, 

'' Things atWinstowe are progress- 
ing as well as can be expected. It requires 
a good deal of circumlocution " 

"Tm really very sorry/' interrupted 
William, ''but I am rather pressed for 
time this afternoon, and " 



*' Quite so," said Uncle David, laying 
down the letter, *' I forgot the child is 
waiting for you downstairs — what an old 
fool I am ! By the way " (just as he was 
leaving the room) " it's all right about you 
comiog down to Winstowe for Christmas, 
of course? Guy's coming too, and we'll 
have a ' right merrie time,* please God. Did 
I tell you the wedding's to come off early 
in spring — eh ?" 
. And with this last pleasant piece of 
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information William at last got away. 

Perhaps he went downstairs and across 
the hall more slowly than if he had been 
left in ignorance of it. 

The most patient woman is impatient in 
what concerns a man she loves, and Lilian 
had performed quite a cantata of the 
movement vulgarly called the " Devil's 
tattoo " during William's interview with 
Uncle David. 

She met him quickly in the middle of the 
room as he came in, with that eager con- 
fiding manner you may always notice in a 
woman towards a man of whose unfailing 
sympathy she is assured. I think, too, 
that it may be taken as an invariable fact, 
that, once let a woman be passionately de- 
voted to a man, she wiU smiUngly and 
gracefuUy sacrifice her friends and rela- 
tions, male and female, to what she con- 
ceives to be his interests; also that she 
secretly entertains a conviction that the 
said friends and relatives are highly 
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honoured by being made useful at the 
shrine of the idol she herself blindly wor- 
ships. 

Surely, too, love sharpens a woman's 
wits as the whetstone sharpens the 
steel; for, under the influence qf a 
'' grande passion^'' even a stupid woman 
will develope an . amount of astuteness 
foreign to her nature. How much more, 
then, will love make powerful in ex- 
pedient the brain of a highly-educated, 
intelligent woman, such as my heroine I 
It has been said that she felt and suffered 
from the estrangement that had crept in 
of late between herself and her old play- 
mate ; that she recognised with a loving 
woman's quick perception the fact that 
William did not appreciate Guy in a proper 
manner, and that she resented this as only 
a loving woman could. 

Well, her aim and end now, were to do 
away with this absurd prejudice — to smooth 
out with her little white hand every trace 
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of constraint between the two men. Her 
motive for wishing to do this was because 
she had had her own anxieties on Guy's 
account of late, and had arrived at the 
conclusion that he wanted help in some 
difficulty or other, and that the hand she 
herself most trusted could best aid him. 

But naturally a little cloud of coldness 
had arisen between herself and her adopted 
brother ; on her side arising from an all- 
womanly resentment of his misjudgment of 
her lover, and on his from bitter pain, from 
the aching of a heart that had hardly 
known the depths of its own tenderness, 
until Guy, and Guy's love, had taken his 
darUng from him. 

This coldness then was the out-work 
to be first undermined, and then, when they 
were once more the boy and girl who had 
knelt together in the midst of the fire, and 
commended each other to God, Lilian 
would plead for William's friendship to be 
given to her lover. 
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Her lover, so beautiful, so winning, so 
resistless in every charm of look and man- 
ner, — the man who had kissed her lips as 
she wandered among the flowers in the 
garden at Winstowe 1 

** And what is it that is troubling her ?'' 
said William, looking anxiously at the 
girl's face, a picture of which all the 
colours seemed to have faded and grown 
faint. 

"I have been" anxious: I have had 
troubled thoughts : I will tell you all 
about it presently. But first of all, I want 
to show you something — a little present I 
have got for you. Will you like it I 
wonder ?" 

Upon a carved book-stand was some- 
thing covered with a sheet of tissue-paper, 
and as she spoke, Lilian drew the screen 
away. Then she stood silently watching 
William's face, as he bent over what was 
thus revealed. She could however only 
see his profile. 
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A good tiling maybe. 

Had she met his eyes just then, more 
stories than one would have been told. 
The present was a sketch in water- 
colours, and the best specimen of art ever 
achieved by the artist's fingers. 

It represented a cathedral porch : each 
quaint sculpture upon the archway was 
tipped with snow that looked as light and 
feathery as if but newly fallen. 

Inside the outer doorway, seated on a 
bench of dark oak that ran down either 
side, was the figure of an old man. His 
face was turned towards a strange little 
mortal standing at his knee — a boy in 
ragged clothes, a flower-pot and plant in 
one arm, and holding up a hand, as if to 
bespeak attention to sounds seeming to his 
simple mind sweet as the angel-voices of 
heaven. 

This picture was called ''listening to 
the Choristers." 

'* I did it as a surprise for you ; I 
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thought you would like it," said Lilian, in 
a rather timid voice; for William still 
looked silently at her effort of genius, and 
for the first time the thought smote her 
that he might be angry at such a record 
of his childhood. 

Uncle David and his niece, you see, were 
not rich in the lore called knowledge of the 
world, and the suspicion that William's ori- 
gin might be held as a disgrace to the now 
rising man had never entered the mind of 
either. Again and again, in days gone by, 
had Lilian sat bv Mrs. Timmins' knee, and 
listened to the ever-new story of " Master 
William's" coming to Winstowe. Briggs 
would interlard the narrative with marvel- 
lous new-coined words, and remind Mrs. 
Timmins of some interesting particular 
overlooked, while all three would feel that 
no "'strange story" was ever written in a 
book by pen of mortal man, so beautiful as 
the history of the boy David Barle found 
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in the snow, and took to be even as his own 
son. 

" I painted the old man's face from a 
daguerrotype of Uncle David ; but you see 
I was afraid to try to paii^t your face, 
because I can't remember what sort of a 
little boy you were; so I put you with your 
back to the audience, and only the golden 
hair, all tangled as they said it was then, 
hanging over your jacket." 

Still silence, broken at last by a very 
frightened pitiful voice. 

" Do you like it, William ? I thought— 
indeed I did — ^you would be sure to like 
it} « . • • 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" I FANCIED THAT YOU DID NOT LIKE HIM ?" 

A T length the mist that had grown up 
-^^ , between William Snow's eyes and 
the picture so cunningly drawn by Lilian's 
hand cleared away. 

After those long moments of silent 
conflict with memories of the past, he waa 
sure of himself. 

He dared not have trusted his voice 
sooner. Now he turned and took her 
hand in his. 

" I (fo like it Lilly ; I shall prize it all 
my life : it came upon me rather sud- 
denly, you know, and brought a flood of 
strange thoughts *' 
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" Yes/' she said, drawing a deep breath 
of relief, " I know ; it was the same with 
Uncle David. I would not let him see it 
until it was quite finished ; then I tied my 
handkerchief over his dear old eyes, and 
led him into the room, and set him on a 
chair right before it. Then, presto, I 
drew the handkerchief away, and there it 
was ! I wish you'd seen how pleased he 
was. He set off talking of those old 
times ; he said, * God bless the boy ! how 
he held up his little hand for me to listen 
to the singing ! he carried the scrubby plant 
as if it had been a perfect treasure; hia 
poor bare feet sank in the snow at every 
step !' Then, Willie, when he had said 
that. Uncle David took his big red hand- 
kerchief out, and took his spectacles off, 
and wiped them ' to see the better,* so he 
said, but I knew he was just ready to cry 
for joy to think how great and clever you 
had grown to be !" 

*' He thinks me, dear old man, a thou- 
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sand times more clever than I am," said 
her listener, smiling at the story of his 
benefactor's fond remembrance of the 
little waif and stray. 

" And Jim, too," the girl went on, 
** Uncle David told me, for the twentieth 
time, about the hymns you used to sing to 
ease his pain, and about the black kitten ; 
such a wretched-looking little creature as 
it must have been I He said he saw the 
same devotion to you in poor Jim now, as 
when you were boys together." 

' William moved away from the table. 
How her innocent words tortured him I 
Had not that very devotion led the faithful 
cripple to hunt down the man she loved, 
to triumph in his fall, to gloat over his 
degradation ? 

"You have painted the picture very 
cleverly, I hardly thought you were such 
an artist," he said, taking refuge in com- 
mon-places, as most of us do when hard 
pressed. 
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"Uncle David said Guy ought to be 
proud of such a clever little wife." 

This was her graceful fashion of intro- 
ducing the name ever in her thoughts. 

Even as she spoke it, tender stealing 
shafts of rosy colour stained her cheek; 
for in her heart she questioned if she were 
not over-bold in speaking thus. 

Taking his courage "by both hands," 
as our Gallic neighbours have it, William 
here took the initiative. He noted the 
pretty virginal flush with which she spoke 
her lover's name, and thought to give 
her confidence. 

"And is it about Guy that you are 
troubled, Lilian ? " he said, taking her 
hand, and drawing her to a place by 
his side. 

" What made you think so ? Did any- 
one tell you anything? Do you know 
where he is gone ?" 

This time it was the white flag, not the 
red, that ran up to the signal. 
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" I know nothing of where he is. Uncle 
David told me he had left town suddenly, 
and so I concluded that this was what 
troubled you, dear." 

She drew a long deep breath of relief, 
a.nd looking bravely in his face, spoke out 
her heart, keeping nothing back» 

"Willie, you and I ought to have no 
reserves from each other, ought we ? You 
know in all the world there is no one I 
would sooner go to for help in trouble, no 
one T would trust so wholly, as my dear 
" big brother I" 

He pressed the hand he held by way of 
reply, having, truth to say, no words ready 
just then. 

" And so I wrote to you, because I knew 
you to be so clever and so kind, and always 
able to know just what is the best thing 
for anyone to do." 

'^Dear Lilian — that is rather compre- 
hensive praise!" 

"No matter" (with the familiar shake 
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of the little head — the pretty tyranny of a 
spoilt child), " / think it true, and Uncle 
David thinks it true. I think it was very 
brave of me to write to you about Guy, 
because, do you know that I have had a 
strange, unhappy sort of feeling — a fool- 
ish feeling — ^that you — did — not — like — 
him?" 

It was such an astonishing idea that 
anyone should "not like" Guy, that it 
made her open her eyes very wide indeed ; 
and when she had said the last words, her 
lips remained a little apart as if in eager 
expectation of indignant denial from the 
accused. But no denial came. 

William rose, walked to the window, 
and stood there looking out at things he 
did not see. 

He had been .quite unprepared for this 
form of attack. 

"It is true — ^it is trueT said Lilian, in 
^ pitiable trembling voice, clasping her 
hands tightly together, a fashion she had 
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in any moment of excited feeling ; " there 
is nothing so hard as when people we like, 
won't like each other I" 

"^ Don't like' is too strong a term to 
use, Lilian," said William, returning from 
his contemplation of the dripping trees in 
the Park, and the dripping people in the 
street, "I have seen very little of — of 
Mr. Tremlett, and really feel to know — '' 

" Yes, that is jmt it !" she interrupted 
with a brilliant smile, '' you don't under^ 
stand Guy. Then, you see, because you 
don't, your manner is constrained to him ; 
not like your manner to other people one 
bit. He said you were jealous, but that 
was a foolish notion, as I told him." 

" Very foolish !" 

'* People aren't jealous of their sisters and 
brothers, you know." 

" Certainly not." 

" So I told him." Lilian had left her 
seat, and was busying herself in putting 
the silver paper cover over the water- 
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colour sketch. After smoothing it very 
carefully and deliberately down at each 
separate comer, she came and stood by 
William's side- " I think I am rather like 
Briggs this morning," she said smiling, yet 
unable to prevent a quiver of the lip at 
the same time ; " there seems to be a great 
deal of ' circumlocution ' needed for me to 
come to what I want to say." 

"Not because you have any want of 
confidence in me, surely ? Lilian, never 
let me think your trust could fail me." 

" Indeed it never could ; but there are 
some things that are hard to speak about ; 
they seem to choke you, just when you 
want to begin." 

''Never mind then trying to do such 
unpleasant things, dear, but tell me all 
about these troubled thoughts ; sometimes 
there is quite a simple remedy for things 
that we worry about in our own minds." 

** Well, I will tell you — ^they have been 
about Guy." Here the poor child looked 
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as though she fancied William might find 
in this fact a subject of surprise — a pro- 
ceeding on* his part that would have been 
something like being astonished at the 
needle of the compass pointing to the north, 
" I have fancied, only lately, but fancied 
more and more that there is something — 
that he has troubles — some sorrow hidden 
from me.'^ She was sUent f or a moment, 
and the little hands pressing each other 
so closely began to shake and tremble. 
Then she gathered courage and went on — 
"I cannot bear to think it, and yet the 
thought grows and grows " 

'' Tell me, dear Lilian, all the reasons 
that you have for fancying these things ; 
you know there is nothing I would not do 
for you — and Guy." 

It was the first time he had ever spoken 
of her lover by his Christian name ; an 
exquisite delicacy of perception had 
prompted him to do so, and his reward 
was the happy look that came over her 
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face as the dear name passed his lips. 
Woman-like, upon that one short syllable 
she built an edifice at once, and in her 
« mind's eye " saw those two side by side, 
even as she would fain have had them — 
husband and brother, the two best-beloved 
in her true heart. 

That little word opened the flood-gates 
of her speech. She told the story of her 
anxieties and fears as fearlessly as any 
child might have done ; she told him of the 
strange moody absence of mind that now 
and again would come over Guy, and, like 
a cloud across the sun, dim all the gladness 
of her day — how he would be restless and 
ill at ease, and if she seemed to notice this, 
or tried to offer any sympathy, he would 
leave her abruptly, " And then the time 
seems so long till I see him again 1" she 
said sighing, and with a weary look that 
had never been on Lilian's face before, ^nd 
made his heart ache to see. 

Naturally Guy's sudden departure, and 
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the few hasty lines that had told her 
nothing beyond the fact of his departure 
and had said nothing of his destination 
or the time of his possible return, had 
roused into greater intensity all her fears 
and misgivings. One night of sleepless 
thought following another, had traced 
those purple shadows round her eyes, had 
stolen the tender rose from her cheek, and 
the sweet peacefulness from her smile. 

There had always been a peculiarly 
childlike character about this girl, reared 
so exceptionally. It was as though in the 
close companionship with Uncle David, 
something of his own guilelessness and 
simplicity had re-acted upon her, and 
made her even younger than her years ; 
but now it was an older Lilian, a woman 
with a woman's hopes and fears, and trem- 
bling love, that stood before her old play- 
mate, and looked into his face with earnest, 
questioning eyes. 

*' You, who are so clever, when you get 
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to know Guy better, will soon find out if 
there is any trouble weighing on him ; any- 
thing that he keeps from me in his fear 
lest I should suffer in knowing it; and 
perhaps you might be able to say — to 
bring it in somehow or other, that, having 
known me from the time I was quite a 
little girl, you can tell, and are sure, it 
would be best to keep nothing from me. 
You can say that I can be strong to bear 
anything that he and I share with each 
other. It is his love that makes him so 
thoughtful for me, and so afraid of giving 
me any pain ; but you could make him see 
that it is the worst pain of all to think 
he will not let me share whatever there 
may be at any time to trouble him." 

If the pathway to perfect immunity from 
every taint of selfishness had been to 
William Snow a pathway of thorns, a 
pathway of stumbling and toil and weari- 
ness, at last the end was gained I 

For looking on her as she thus laid bare 
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to him the beautiful truth and sanctity of 
her love, the womanly, tender faithfulness 
of her devotion to the man to whom her 
troth was plighted, even the faint memory 
of his own hopes and dreams died away. 
.And yet he did not love her less. 

It was himself he loved less : her more. 

" I daresay," she continued, with a far- 
away look in her eyes, ** that all this seems 
strange to you : I mean that you very 
likely think my mountains of anxieties only 
mole-hills, after all ; but it is so, when 
everything belonging to anyone belongs to 
oneself. I am not being very eloquent, 
or very grammatical either, I am afraid,'^ 
she added, smiling; *'but you may love 
some one very much yourself some day, 
William." 

" I may." 

'' And then you will understand." 

" Perhaps I shall." 

" No, there is no perhaps about it. You 
will feel then how everything that hurts 
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them, hurts you, far more than if it came 
to yourself !" 

Poor little troubled face, looking into 
his ! Poor little restless hands on which 
shone the diamonds that were Guy's pledge 
and gift ! 

Be sure he soothed and comforted her 
fears as far as he was able ; be sure he 
oast away for ever and for aye the faint- 
est shadow of jealous thought of the man 
she loved ; be sure he promised to win 
his confidence, and made her happy by the 
kind words he said. Indeed she began to 
look more like the merry Lilian of old, and 
began building airy castles of the happy 
Christmas they should have at Winstowe, 
when all at once the sound of rapid wheels, 
that stopped outside, made her start to 
the window. 

"It is Guy!" she said, crossing the 
room quickly. Then, with a pretty maid- 
enly timidity, she stood there with shining 
eyes, and smiling trembling lips, and 
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hands ready to be outstretclied to meet 
him. 

One moment's delay, and then the door 
opened, and Guy Tremlett came in. 
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CHAPTER V. 



OUT IN THE COLD. 



rpHBEB can be no doubt that, on the 
-■- occasion of sudden and unlooked-for 
meetings and partings, the proprieties and 
convenances of life are apt to be somewhat 
hardly used. 

If you know a certain interview is before 
you, you can make up your mind to a cer- 
tain line of action ; but if you are taken 
unawares, and if you are not a very cold- 
hearted person indeed, you are pretty sure 
to act upon the impulse of the moment, be 
that impulse what it may. It was thus 
with Lilian. 

At sight of Guy, the object of so much 
anxious thought and loving fear — Guy safe 
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and well once more before her — she forgot 
everything but the one mighty fact of his 
return — forgot the presence of any other 
save themselves. They had been parted, 
they were united once again. She threw 
herself into his arms with ^, glad and 
happy cry — '* Oh 1 Guy, I have been so 
miserable about you 1" 

She spoke of her sorrow in the past 
tense ; she " had been " miserable, but he 
was with her agaiii, his arn^s were round 
her, her face was half hidden upon 
his breast— sorrow was a thing past- 
As to William, shp had for the moment 
forgotten his existence. He, however, 
looking on, hoped that Guy Tremlett was 
not equally oblivious, and that to the fact 
of his presence was due the coldness of the 
kiss laid on Lilian's brow. 

"I have been so anxious about you," 
she said again, tears of joy trembling in 
her glad eyes. 

'* So it seems," he answered, putting her 
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aside, and shaking hands with William as 
he spoke, '' or you would not have written 
to my mother in the way you did. Anyone 
would think I was a boy in leading-strings^ 
Lilly, and obliged to give an account 
of my comings and goings/' 

But the surprise and dismay in her face 
checked him, and he added, more gently, 
" Men hate that sort of thing, Lilian." 

'' What sort of thing ?" the girl thought, 
looking at the scowl upon his brow — ^look- 
ing into the dark eyes that could be so 
soft and winning, but that now had in 
their depths such a strange anger. 

Loving thoughts and tender fears — were 
these then the things men hated ? 

'* Oh 1 Guy, I was unhappy ! You left 
without a word of good-bye : I had no- 
thing to look back upon, nothing to think 
of : it is dreadful, people going, and never 
saying good-bye ! I fancied you must be 
ill, and were afraid to teU me so ; of course 
I wrote to Mrs. Tremlett. Who else is 
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there I should be likely to write to ? — ^who 
else could care " 

" A pretty pleader, isn't she, Snow ?" 
put in Guy, struck with the fair beauty of 
her earnest face. ^* TU back a woman to 
beat all you fellows of the wig and gown 
— that is when she pleads her own cause." 

If the irritable reproof of a moment 
before had jarred painfully on William's 
ears, still more so did this idle jesting. 

For to be terribly in earnest was one of 
the girl's strongest characteristics ; and he 
who knew her so well, knew how real and 
deep had been the suffering of the last few 
days. 

Uncle David, bustling into the room in 
a perfectly radiant state of delight at Guy's 
return, caught the last words. 

" Zes, yes," he said, shaking hands with 
him as though he had been to the North 
Pole on a dangerous voyage of discovery, 
and just returned to the bosom of his 
family, " she's a little witch, is the child 
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Lilian. Never argue with her, my boy — 
never argue with her ; you'll get the worst 
of it." 

In the excess of his delight at the turn 
of affairs in general, he pinched Lilian's 
little pink ear. 

William began to feel a certain degree 
of that unpleasant sensation called being 
" out in the cold." These people seemed 
in truth to form a happy trio, well able to 
do without him ; so he did what most men 
do when they are either bored themselves 
or in fear of boring others ; he pulled out 
his watch, and glancing at the time, said 
he must take his leave and return to the 
city. 

"City I" said Uncle David — "a most 
delightful place that city! Til go down 
with you, my dear boy — there's a fellow 
in — let me see — yes, Wardour Street, wha 
really wants looking after. He's getting 
some charming old tapestry into ship- 
shape for the corridor at Winstowe." 
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*' I hnow,^^ said Lilian, shaking her head 
mischievously, " that if Uncle David stays 
in London much longer, we shall have to 
get an extra goods-train to convey all his 
packages home !" 

Turning quickly towards her in mock 
anger at this speech, his coat-skirts caught 
the flimsy silver paper that covered the 
sketch. It fluttered to the ground, leaving 
"Listening to the Choristers" fully dis- 
played. 

The old man took William by the arm, 
and drew him opposite to it. 

"Not bad, eh?" he said, chuckling in 
exceeding content ; " the child never let 
me see it, not a glimpse, sir, till it was 
done 1 Don't the snow look just as if a bit 
of it might come tumbling down any mo- 
ment? And isn't my umbrella a capital 
portrait? Timmins destroyed that um- 
brella in secret — I know she did — had a 
sort of auto da fe in the back garden, eh ?" 
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All this banter was a cloak to hide the 
stirring of his dear old tender heart at the 
sight of that small figure in the tattered 
jacket. 

''What a little, cold, starved chap you 
were, eh, WiU ?" 

Not a whit more cold and starved than 
he felt at heart now, William might have 
answered ; but beyond a few common- 
place words of approbation of the skill 
displayed by the painter of the sketch in 
water-colours, he could find very little to 
say indeed. 

He fought against the feeling of an- 
noyance that Guy Tremlett should be 
present when this picture was discussed. 
He hated himself for the meanness of 
what he was ready to condemn as a false 
and petty pride, an unworthy shame in 
the humbleness of his own origin; and 
yet, struggle as he . would, the feeling got 
the better of him, and it was with a sensa- 
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tion of intense relief he found himself out 
in the soft dank mist that had now suc- 
ceeded to the rain. 

'* You had really better not come with 
me, sir," he said to Uncle David, as they 
stood at the open door — " it will be even 
worse than this in the city." 

" All right, all right," said Uncle David, 
mysteriously, and with a benevolent wink 
in the direction of the breakfast-room 
door ; " they'll think I'm gone. Don't you 
see, eh ? Lovers like to be left to them- 
selves — don't you see? You don't know 
much about it yet ; but all in good time^ 
eh ? all in good time 1" 

Then William donned his mackintosh and 
set forth on his way eastward. 

Out in the drizzling fog, going to his 
work again. Yes, that was, after all, the 
proper place for such as he. Had not her 
own little hand drawn the picture that was 
the only genealogical tree he was ever 
likely to possess ? Had not her own hand 
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penned the record of tlie social gulf that 
lay between them? Guy Tremlett, with 
his long line of ancestry, his grand old 
family manor, his lands and wealth in- 
herited from father to son for generation 
after generation, was on a level with this 
woman. If William's footsteps seem- 
ed to fall to the rhythm of those noble 
words — 

« The rank is but the guinea's stamp. 
The man's the gowd for a' that ;" 

if words still more apposite rose to his 
mind — 

" Kefinement of thought and feeling are 
links that set at defiance all the barriers 
of caste and class. An educated and in- 
telligent mind is a bridge that spans the 
widest social gulf," he put both suggestions 
manfully aside. 

He knew full well that, true as are such 
high and noble sentiments in the abstract, 
in practice they are lamentably apt to 
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break down, and at all times form a firmer 
and surer ground for friendship than for 
love. 

Guy Tremlett was too truly of the blood 
of "Vere de Vere" to sneer at humble 
birth or defective social position in another. 
For, after all, it is your mongrels and pai •- 
venus that fall into such petty sins ; it is 
those who are conscious of a painful un- 
certainty in their own social standing that 
are so chronically and unpleasantly alarmed 
for their own dignity. But Guy's silent 
ignoring of the topic ever welcome to 
simple Uncle David; the taking it for 
granted that in such a matter as the for- 
tunes of a little waif and stray, a homeless 
atom, owning neither kith nor kin, he could 
have no part or lot ; this quiet ignoring of 
facts so far beneath his stand-point as to 
be invisible, had hurt William Snow 
cruelly, even while he despised himself for 
the feeling. 
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How mean even the best of us are 
occasionally in our thoughts! How we 
criticise others, and yet wince at hear- 
ing of the least criticism passed upon 
ourselves I We do it secretly, of course ; 
but still we do it, and feel that so- 
and-so has not displayed the delicacy we 
should have expected in giving utterance 
to this or that remark. Also, we compare 
ourselves with another, and would blush 
a right celestial rosy red if Dr. Slade's 
''spirit pencils" could write down our 
thoughts in black and white, and place 
them before us ; for the mental scale that 
holds our neighbour is energetically kick- 
ing the beam, and we ourselves are seated, 
complacently smiling, in the corresponding 
one that drops heavily earthward. 

" I am worthy." 
*' He is not worthy." 

This was the form of verb William Snow 
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was unconsciously conjugating as he paced 
the damp, sticky pavements, and ran against 
people at the corners of streets, because 
his mind was too busy to look properly 
after his body. 

All at once he awoke to the real nature 
of the train of thought into which a 
wounded amour propre had drifted him. 
He anathematised himself mentally as a 
prig of the first water, and called up the 
vision of a dear troubled face, and two 
trustful violet eyes, tear-laden, raised in 
pretty, earnest pleading to his own. 

He had promised to do all he could to 
win Guy's confidence and friendship, and 
his own '^ confounded selfishness '' (so ran 
his thoughts) had made him false to the 
spirit of that promise even in the first half 
hour after quitting the girl's presence. 

She had forbidden him to take the 
picture home to-day ; it was to be proper- 
ly framed, and then Jim the faithful was 
to be despatched to Park Lane to fetch it. 
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Well, he would hang it up right over 
his writing-desk, just between the windows, 
so that,whenever he looked up from his work, 
it would remind him who and what he was, 
and that he might aspire to be her slave, 
and in some sort her guardian and her 
brother too ; but nothing nearer and more 
dear. It would remind him, too, how far 
better fate had ordered things for him 
than his own undisciplined, passionate 
heart could have done. 

Meanwhile, he must see that his promise 
was fulfilled. He had made a boyish 
promise to Lilian Selwyn " long years ago '* 
''to take care of her always/' and that 
promise had been well redeemed, tried, 
indeed, " by fire." Let him see, then, that 
this second promise was as fully kept in 
spite of the fiery trial of disappointed 
hopes, and the painful death of. tender 
dreamings that should never become 
realities. 

It was tiresome to have to go through 
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all this argument with the monster self 
again; for asjie listened to the story of 
Lilian's fears and anxieties about her 
lover, he had attained the platform of a 
high and noble disinterestedness ; but that 
sharp reproof, that sneer at a heart that 
loved, perhaps *' not wisely," but certainly 
" too well ;" the idle, jesting tone that Guy 
had taken when Lilian spoke of her anxiety 
about him — these had hurt William Snow 
more than all the rest ; not because he 
thought them intentionally cruel, but be- 
cause they showed such an utter incapabil- 
ity of understanding aright the woman he 
loved. 

And now thinking it all over, William 
called to mind that Guy Tremlett had 
offered no explanation of his sudden and 
mysterious departure. He had found fault 
with Lilian for writing to Tremlett Court ; 
he had not said that he had been there. 

He looked ill and worn ; more so than 
a man at his age ought to do. Was the 
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knowledge Jim had gained, the key to the 
whole matter ? Had Guy Tremlett sought 
safety from temptation in flight ? 

" So few fellows would go to the devil if 
there was not some wiUing hand near to 
give them a push down hill!" thought 
William, looking back upon various experi- 
ences of his London life. 

William Snow was no prig, no milk- 
sop, no Pharisee ; if he had held aloof from 
the coarser temptations of life it was be- 
cause the love of one woman had been 
ever fresh and green in his heart, like that . 
plant that keeps the water of a fountain 
bright and clear. 

Failing these influences, failing the train- 
ing of a simple-minded God-fearing man, 
what was there to prevent him from having 
been as many of the men he saw about him? 

The really pure and generous-minded 
are the last to cast a stone at others, and 
the first to hold out a hand to their weaker 
brethren. It is the questionable and the 
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self-righteous who gather their garments 
about them, lest they should come in contact 
with the sad and the fallen. He turned 
distastefully from the thought of Guy's 
unworthiness, with no puritanical self- 
righteousness, but rather as seeing in him 
the future husband of a woman who was 
in his own loving estimation " far above 
rubies-" 

^' I will let Pelham Pettigrew know that 
I cannot take a run northwards just yet," 
he thought as he turned into the Temple 
Cloisters. " I declare I feel as if I'd just 
been standing godfather to some one! 
Lilian's face was as solemn as a little judge 
when she made me * promise and vow ' to 
be that fellow's friend !" 

At the door of the chambers in Fig Tree 
Court stood Beams the jocund. Has hair 
was rumpled up all over his head, and his 
eyes so wildly opened, it would not have 
surprised one to hear that he had seen a 
ghost. 
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" Please, sir, Mr. Pettingroo's bin 'ere ; 
he says he wants to see you most per- 
tickler." 

*' Oh; all right," said his master, passing 
on. 

But Beams hadn't ^' said his say." He 
hurried a step or two, so as to come along- 
side his master, pulled the forelock of his 
hair in lieu of a cap, grinned, and ventured 
on the remark, 

" Please, sir, he'd got his wig and gownd 
on. 

" Had he ? I daresay he came out of 
Court. By the way, Beams," William 
added, as if the idea had just occurred to 
his mind, '* I hope the toothache's all right 
again ?" 

I am happy to have to record that Beams 
blushed. 

But, " Oh yes, thank you, sir," was what 
he saidj and then he shook his head, and 
scratched his head, and finally snapped 
every individual joint on each hand after a 
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fashion peculiarly his own when in any 
distress of mind. 

'*I won't never go for to deceive him 
no more," muttered Beams to himself; 
'* there ain't no sort of credit in deceivin' a 
chap as is so easy took in. I raally do 
think as the devil hisself can't be no wuss 
a pusson than Abrim Beams !" 

Mrs. Masher had seen the short inter- 
view between Beams and his master, and 
her mind reverted to the old subject of 
worldly gain. 

^^Has he rose yer wages?" she asked 
softly, craning herself round Twigg's door- 
post to put the question. 

Beams turned up his eyes till nothing 

but the whites were visible, and gently 

# 

patted his pockets. Then, without a 
word, he swiftly departed, leaving the 
avaricious Masher munching her lantern 
jaws over the flavour of imaginary 
'' siUer." 
As anxious to see Mr. Pettigrew as Mr. 
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Pettigrew could be to see him, William 
hastened to the city chambers occupied by 
that great maa. Mounting a flight of 
stairs, he entered a small square vestibule, 
having on either side doors, upon which 
were painted in white letters the names of 
eminent legal lights, each of which lumin- 
aries appeared to possess a knocker for his 
own separate and particular use. 

After William had given a modest rap 
to the one that was labelled, *' Mr. Pelham 
Pettigrew, Q.O.," the door was cautiously 
opened about a quarter of a yard, and a 
tall, pale-faced young man, with spectacles 
and a squint, looked forth. He gazed 
with one eye down the staircase, and with 
the other into the visitor s face. 

"Is Mr. Pettigrew in?" asked Mr» 
Snow. 

*'Tes, he w in; but he's engaged — a 
consultation in fact," replied the other, 
mysteriously. 

Now William knew that a consultation 
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with an eminent person like his friend the 
Q.O. was an important and solemn occa- 
sion, and one not to be lightly interrupted. 

He was therefore about to say he would 
call again, and take his departure, when 
suddenly an inner door was flung impetu- 
ously open, and with gown flung back and 
wig awry, the object of his inquiries stood 
revealed. 

The pale young man with the defective 
vision shrunk back into a small chamber 
wherein he spent the main portion of his 
life, and bit the nib off a newly-made pen 
in his embarrassment. 

" Ha, Snow ! thought it was you — come 
in; never mind what Mudge there says. 
As it's you, I'll break through business 
rules — ha ! ha !" 

By this time they were in the inner 
room, and Mr. Pettigrew had flung him- 
self into an easy-chair, and resumed the 
occupation which Mr. Mudge had dignified 
by the name of a " consultation." 
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His legs crossed, his dapper little boots 
elevated in the air, his white hand curved 
into a focus tube, his head as well as his 
wig on one side, the great Q.C. was truly 
holding a " consultation ;" but the " case " 
on which it was convened was one con- 
taining an exquisite female head by 
Greuze. 

'^ There's a dainty little lady ! Shouldn't 
mind meeting her ' coming through the 
rye'— eh?" said he, focussing the other 
eye by way of variety. 

" Look at her lips — ^they seem to 
breathe I By Jove ! I feel Shakesperean 
as I look at them. ' One kiss ! — ^rubies 
unparagoned,' etc." 

The picture-dealer, taking all these 
compliments to himself, bowed and smiled 
obsequiously. 

" The light's wrong," suddenly cried 
Mr. Pettigrew, jumping up ; " here, Mudge 
— Mudge I" 

The depressed Mudge presented himself 
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without delay, and tried to look as straight 
as he possibly could. 

"Wheel that desk aside — there now, 
help Mr. Nathan to lift the case on to 
the table. Capital! Now, Snow, what 
do you say to that, eh ?" 

At this moment a violent knocking took 
place at the outer door. 

** Mudge," said his master mysteriously, 
" I can't see anyone. Important consulta- 
tion. Mind now, if it's that Breach of 
Promise again, kick him downstairs." 

.''Yes, sir," said the long-suffering 
Mudge; and Mr. Pettigrew concentrated 
his attention on the picture. 

"What a smile, eh. Snow? after all 
there's nothing like a Greuze." 

The day of De Hooghe and Kembrandt 
was past; the thrifty housewife and her 
broom would " go to the wall," (literally), 
and this dreamy, pensive girl would 
smile and blush, "first favourite" among 
Pelham's art beauties. 
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There was something in the pensive 
violet eyes of that pictured face, some- 
thing in the sweetness of the delicate 
mouth that touched a chord in William 
Snow's heart. It was just one of those 
chance likenesses that we often come across 
in art or in life : a glance, a smile that is a 
reflection of something graven on our own 
hearts — something that seems familiar to 
us, and that we look at with a tenderness 
that is like borrowed light. 

'*You like it. Snow?" questioned Mr. 
Pettigrew, glancing up at the young 
lawyer's face — ''seen some one like it 
once---eh ?' 

*'It is a lovely picture, and you are 
right, I have seen some one like it." 

" Eum-tum-ti-tay !" hummed the Q.C. 
to himself, regarding with affectionate eyes 
his own faultless boot, with its wonderful 
arched instep. 

'* Name your figure." This last obser- 
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vation was made to the insinuating Mr. 
Nathan, who thought it the correct thing 
to bow and smile each time he caught the 
eye of either of the two gentlemen, and 
consequently went through a good deal of 
exercise in that way. 

Mr. Nathan rubbed his hands gently 
together, and named a figure. 

Mr. Pettigrew pushed back his wig with 
an impetuous movement till the iron-grey 
crest liberated itself and stood defiantly on 
end. 

"What!" he said, turning his piercing 
grey eyes upon the dealer, as though he 
were a mendacious witness who had just 
perjured himself. " What did you say ?" 

" Well, sir," replied Nathan, shivering, 
but still smiling bravely, " to you^ being 

a customer, and so kind in saying a good 

» 

word " 

" When I've been done myself, sir, I like 
to have a haul in another man's being done, 



1 
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too — that's why I recommend your daubs," 
put in the intended victim. 

This was of course a joke, so Nathan 
was bound to laugh ; but his merriment 
sounded hollow, and his unwholesome 
complexion took a duller tinge as he named 
a slightly smaller sum than before. 

" We can do it at that figure for you^ 
sir," he said, cringingly, " because you see 
your name " 

" Yes, yes : I know : you can tell any lie, 
palm off any worthless daub upon a poor 
devil by telling him I gave four figures for 
its twin-brother! — ^ha! ha! very good. 
* What's in a name ?' — a good deal's in a 
name. I'll give you a fair price for this 
bit of colour, and my name into the bar- 
gam! 

Here lie named a sum little more than 
half what had been Mr. Nathan's original 
proposal, and without giving the dealer 
time to make a single objection, touched a 
hand-gong on the table at his elbow. 

VOL. n. H 
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Mr. Mudge appeared, cheque-book in 
hand ; his master wrote out a cheque for 
the amount, and bowed Mr. Nathan into 
the passage. 

Then Mr. Pettigrew fell into raptures 
over his new acquisition. 

'' Well take it with us to Hazelcroft. 
Mudge there is a capital hand at packing. 
I know the very nook where it shall hang. 
A perfect light, and just " 

" I'm really sorry," interrupted William, 
*' but I find I can't get away from town 
just now." 

Mr. Pettigrew's wig, which had been 
hanging down his back, here fell off. He 
stooped, raised it, and set it on a wig- 
stand where it roosted nightly like a 
gigantic bird. 

Then he looked his companion gravely in 
the face. . 

*' Business, eh?" 

William was a bad hand at subterfuge : 
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« hot flush mounted to his brow as he 
answered — 

" No ; but I have made a promise that 
necessitates my remaining in town for the 
present." 

The keen reader of human nature saw 
that this resolve was unassailable. 

« ' This rock shall fly 

From its firm base, as soon as 1/ '* 

he said, laughing. " That's it, eh. Snow ?" 

" The quotation is an apt one/' said 
"William. 

" But the trip is only postponed ?" 

•" I hope so." 

*' Well, then, I shan't go myself. There's 
plenty to do here, if I choose to do it ; and 
well wait till the pheasants are in trim to 
be touched up." 

So this was decided upon, and William 
took his departure. 

'* So she's like that, is she ?" muttered 
Pelham, looking intently at the soft, smil- 

h2 
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ing face of the picture, '* Then she's a 
devilish pretty woman I He takes the 
same interest in her as if she was * a sister/ 
and inakes^her a promise that must needs 
keep him in town/' 

Then he chuckled to himself, and re- 
peated the words as if arguing with an 
invisible opponent. 

" A sister — a sister — quite, quite T' 

Then he touched the gong for Mudge. 

" Has that confounded Breach of Pro- 
mise been ?" 

''Yes, sir/' 

''Did you — no, of course you didn't. 
Well, if he calls again, say I'm at home, 
and at liberty. The consultation is at an 
end — clients can be admitted." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I 

ON THE EDGE OP THE STOBM. 

rflHEBE are times and seasons in the 
-*- lives of most men, and most women, 
when perplexities and uncertainties gather 
round the mind, as mosquitoes hover 
round the traveller in the American woods. 
Like those noisy insects, too, each 'pro and 
can^ each reason for, and each objection to, 
some particular line of conduct, lifts up a 
little irritating buzzing on its own account, 
and swells the general din. 

It was thus with William Snow. 

The knowledge of Guy Tremlett's wrong- 
doing seemed to oppress him as though it 
were a blot upon his own conscience. 
Lilian's confidence and trust in himself 
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seemed outraged by this knowledge; a 
great dread of what the future might have 
in store for her was ever before his eyes ; 
he wished that through some other than 
himself David Earle might learn the true 
character and past life of the man to whom 
he was about to entrust his darling's happi- 
ness. Then a sudden passionate longing 
that this might come about, would lead him 
to bitter self-distrust lest any unacknow- 
ledged joy in the thought of Lilian, free . 
Lilian, " not another's,'' but his to woo and 
win, might colour his anxiety. 

To a generous mind the position was a 
torturing one. 

" If I had not learnt to love her so well, 
the way would have been clear enough," he 
thought. 

To keep watch and ward over himself as 
well as others, and to strive to fulfil his 
promise to Lilian in the matter of winning 
Gu/s friendship seemed the only things 
to be done at the present time. The 
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future held unpleasant possibilities, and 
was best left alone. But, of course, no one 
ever did leave a thing alone because no 
good could be done by mentally dissecting 
it, and Mr. Snow was no exception to the 
rule. 

Jim, watching his master with eyes ren- 
dered doubly sharp by self-reproach, noted 
how the bright, buoyant youthfulness, that 
had been once so marked a characteristic 
both in look and manner, had altogether 
died out. 

From having been a man who looked even 
younger than his years, William Snow 
began to look like one whose youth had 
passed away, and carried with it some of 
Hfe's sweetest illusions. 

Now that Jim had learnt to recognise 
the gre£^tness of a nature more noble than 
his own, he would have gladly toiled all 
over London to save Guy Tremlett from 
harm. The strange fascination of track- 
ing the man whom he believed to be his 
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master's enemy — the spell that had led 
him, even after having gained knowledge 
enough for his purpose, to waiider west- 
ward again and again, and make, if possible, 
" assurance doubly sure," had died away ; 
the poor faithful heart had recognised the 
truth that forgiveness, not approval, had 
been the reward of all his unwearied 
search after evil. After the morbid fashion 
of temperaments such as his, he magnified 
his own vileness, until in his own eyes he 
walked the earth with the brand of Cain 
upon his brow. Day by day his cheek grew 
more hollow, his eyes more deeply sunken 
beneath their shaggy brows. Beams heard 
him muttering to himself oftener than 
ever, and on reporting this fact to Masher, 
received an unhesitating assurance that 
constant intercourse with ''the deil" was 
the cause of this peculiarity; also, that the 
cadaverous appearance of the clerk was 
the result of this satanic possession. 
Firmly believing all these statements, 
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Beams began to ''make tracks" if he 
chanced to encounter Mr. Dutton after 
dusk. 

The sketch in water-colours had duly 
arrived in Fig Tree Court, and now hung 
just above William's writing-table. 

No heavenly-faced Madonna ever drew 
more adoring looks from devout Catholic 
than that simple picture from Jim. 

If it served to remind William Snow 
from whence he had risen — if it set before 
him in plain unvarnished fact, the wide 
social difference between himself and Lilian 
Selwyn, to Jim it was the dearest record 
of the tie that bound master and servant 
in one common bond. 

I doubt much if there is any barrier of 
restraint that will resist a persevering, 
patient, determined effort to overcome it ; 
at all events, opportunity must be wanting 
if the siege is unsuccessful. 

William set himself to win Guy Trem- 
lett ; he overcame whatever aversion had 
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once existed in his own mind towards him : 
he went to Park Lane at such times as he 
knew Guy would be there : he tried to 
stifle all remembrance of Jim's nightly 
wanderings and their results, and to silence 
the clamour of his own misgivings. 

Was it not reward enough to see the 
happiness written on LiHan's face, as she 
watched the growth of a better under- 
standing between the two men ? All the 
soft bright colour returned to her cheek, 
smiles dimpled round her lips, and her eyes 
lost their dreamy sadness. She always felt 
so safe herself with William in every trou- 
ble and diflSculty, that she was sure Guy 
would be safe in his hands too. 

Whatever had been wrong, whatever 
had been troubling Guy, seemed to her to 
have passed away ; and it spoke volumes for 
the delicate calibre of this girl's mind that 
no petty feminine curiosity mingled in her 
anxiety about him. " Perhaps," she thought. 
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" Guy has told William all about it, and 
William has made it all right." 

But the thought never entered her mind 
of questioning William, and she. was con- 
tent to let " it " stand for an unknown 
source of restless dissatisfaction. 

Some very pleasant evenings were spent 
during this time in the house in Park 
Lane, and people would loiter in the street 
outside to catch the soft, sweet rise and 
fall of Guy's voice, as he sang the tender 
refrain of some Neapolitan serenade, or 
rendered with exquisite passion and pathos 
the sterner music of Beethoven and 
Mozart. 

Uncle David would testify his enjoyment 
of the music by gently beating time upon 
the arm of his chair; and sometimes Lilian's 
fingers trembled with delight so that she 
could hardly play the accompanying chords, 
and found the notes but little help, because 
her eyes grew too misty to see them. 
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And William, seeing her happiness, re- 
joiced in it with an honest sympathy that 
he thanked God for having made possible 
to him. 

Just when the sky seemed so cloudless, 
just when Lilian's heart knew nothing but 
peace and love, and fond content, the 
shadow of coming sorrow arose. 

Not to her eyes : no, thank God ! 
William saw those dear eyes were still un- 
clouded by any suspicion of the truth. 

It came about in this way. 

Guy was expected. to dinner, and did not 
come. 

So the trio that had once formed the 
home-circle of Winstowe, dined together, 
Lilian's face a trifle grave, because of the 
empty chair beside her. 

Late in the evening, while the soft 
summer gloaming still asserted its sway, 
and Lilian, having refused to let prosaic 
lamp-light shut out the dreamy dusk. 
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nestled at XJnole David's knee, Guy came 
in. 

The scent of a cigar in the widel)alcony 
outside, told of William's whereabouts ; but 
Guy had not been many minutes in the 
room before the cigar was flung into the 
masses of the Virginian creeper below, and 
with a grave anxiety upon his face, which 
was fortunately not very clearly visible in 
the faint, fading light, William entered 
the room, and took his stand by Lilian's 
side. 

The girl was sitting on a low chair, her 
hands folded on her knee, and Guy, stand- 
ing before her, was speaking rapidly, and 
in a higher voice than was usual for so 
polished a man of society. He was re- 
counting his evening's enjoyment: he 
had met a friend, a *' capital fellow," 
and this friend had insisted upon him go- 
ing to dine with him at the ''Wellington." 

" He's a capital fellow, is Hetherington ; 
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used to be in the Quards ; I haven't seen 
him since he and I spent a month at 

Monacoj two years ago. A jolly month 

• 

too ! There are worse places than Monaco, 
I can tell you, Lilly, for a fellow to amuse 
himself in " 

Here the thought of the figure Uncle 
David would cut at that prince of gambling 
haunts, overcame Guy altogether* He 
laughed long and loud; but, as no one 
knew what was the source of his merri- 
ment, no one joined in it. 

*' Well, well, if you met an old friend, I 
suppose the child must forgive you for de- 
serting us, eh ?" said Uncle David, laying 
a hand on the girl's shoulder. 

" Lilian's struck mum to-night, I think ; 
and Snow here hasn't much to say either ; 
it's like coming to a Quaker's meeting 
after '' 

But heated by wine as Guy Tremlett 
was, he stopped short here. 

The gathering he had left was, perhaps, 
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not exactly one to be minutely described in 
the presence of Lilian Selwyn. 

A man's friends could not feel any 
very great satisfaction in knowing he 
frequented the Wellington, which was a 
sort of outside planet, revolving in a 
wider orbit than the large military clubs, 
and their civilian congeners. 

The Wellington was open later (or 
rather earlier) than any other club in town ; 
and more money changed hands there in one 
night than in all the Others put together 
during a week. 

Admission to its roll was easy ; and its 
rules were so elastic that it required a man 
to be a very heinous offender indeed to 
over-stretch their limits. 

Certain men, well advanced in years, 
mostly ex-defenders of their country, and 
of either a very shabby or very flashy ap- 
pearance, were regular habittiees at this 
club, and these worthy men never got 
drunk. 
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Indeed their sobriety was edifying in 
the extreme. 

The fact was, they were always sober, in 
order to make the best of men who were 
generally drunk. 

To this latter class belonged Hethering- 
ton, the " capital fellow " whom Guy had 
met that afternoon, and with whom he had 
dined at this club ; subsequently a game 
or two at ecart6 had been played, to a 
running accompaniment of "brandy and 
soda," and so fast and furious had been 
the " pace " that, considering all things, it 
was marvellous Guy had ever appeared in 
Park Lane at all. 

However, as we have seen, he arrived 
in their midst, and now William's mind was 
exercised as to the best and most prompt 
means of getting himoutof Lilian's presence. 

For every moment his hilarity became 
more pronounced, his voice louder, his 
words more inexpedient. 

A less perfectly simple and unsuspecting 
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creature than Uncle David, would have 
guessed the truth at once ; a less perfectly 
innocent woman than Lilian would have 
readily seen through that wild elation of 
spirits. 

As it was, her lover s noisy merriment 
depressed her, though she could hardly 
have told why : she could not have given a 
reason for shrinking from the sight of his 
perfect physical beauty, heightened as it 
was by a flush upon his face, and a strange 
brightness in his dark flashing eyes : yet she 
was glad when William said good night, 
and proposed that Guy should walk part 
of the way home with him : and she was 
glad when Guy, after one quick question- 
ing look at the other's face, assented to 
this suggestion. 

Once out in the street, William slipped 
his arm beneath his companion's. 

Not, however, that Guy needed any 
guidance ; he was not drunk, only on the 
pleasant road to that Avemus. 

VOL. II. I 
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" I promised those fellows, you know, to 
go back to the Wellington/' said Guy. 

William stopped a moment to strike a 
vesuvian, and light a cigar. 

" I wouldn't go back, Tremlett, if I were 
you," he said, very deliberately, and once 
more taking Guy's arm. 

'* Why not ?" returned the other, sharply. 
"Damn it, Snow, you're not coming the 
Puritan, I hope, and going to preach. I 
won't stand " 

** Still," continued William, as quietly as 
before, " I wouldn't go, if I were you." 

" What the devil do you mean ? Why 
shouldn't I please myself ?" 

" For Lilian's sake, I think." 

William looked straight ahead as he said 
this, carefully avoiding even a glance at his 
companion. 

If he had watched the man, to see how 
his words told, defiance would have arisen 
like a giant in his might, would have 
gleamed in the depths of the dark eyes. 
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and been written in every line of mouth 
and brow. 

Presently they came to the turning of 
Clarges Street, where Guy had rooms . 

"Good night," he said, holding out a 
hot, feverish hand to the other's grasp. 

Then he sauntered slowly away, and 
William heard him humming softly the re- 
frain of a certain barcarole — 

'^ Te voglio ben assai, ma tu non pensai di me !" 

It was one that Lilian loved, and one 
that her lover used to sing to her more 
often than any other. 

Then William knew that the battle was 
won, and that the " capital fellows " at the 
Wellington would see Guy Tremlett no 
more that night. 

Hitherto his energies had been concen- 
trated on the difficulties of the hour ; the 
peril of Guy appearing in the presence of 
Uncle David and his child when the old 
failing had gained supremacy over him, 

t2 
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had, for the time being, put aside all other 
thoughts. Once however alone in the 
quiet of his own home, other fears, other 
perplexities crowded in upon his mind. 

This last unpleasant adventure had ren- 
dered his position still more difficult than 
before. That Guy loved Lilian he had no 
doubt — ^the words " for her sake," had been 
a silken chord strong enough to keep him 
back from further wrong; but he was 
weak — weak in resolve. 

The spell of the gambler's delight in the 
wild excitement of play still swayed his 
soul. 

And as he thought these things, a bitter 
sorrow filled his heart — sorrow for the 
gentle, loving woman who trusted him, 
andfyet whom he was so powerless to 
shield. 

'* I saved her from the fire that would 
have burnt her body, I cannot save her 
from the fire of pain that would consume 
her heart ! Oh ! my God ! comfort her in 
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the sorrow that is coming — ^that must 
come !" 

For he saw no escape. 

It was suffering — keen, cruel suffering, 
for the girl, either way. 

To learn her lover's unworthiness, to 
feel his shame as her own, perhaps to have 
to tear her heart from his ; or, on the other 
hand, to become his wife. 

William Snow drew a long, deep shud- 
dering breath, as he thought of his darling 
passing through the ordeal of a martyrdom 
such as that would be ! 

For he knew how Lilian would meet 
such a fate ; he knew how far more keenly 
than another woman she would suffer in 
her husband's wrong-doing; he knew 
that, once Guy's wifey she would cling to 
him through the evil, as through the good; 
that she would hide her pain even from 
the eyes that watched over her most ten- 
derly ; that she would make no sign, and 
thus in silence and steadfast endurance, that 
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gentle and all womanly heart would break I 
" Better the pain of knowing the truth 
now^ better the wrench of giving back her 
troth-plight now, than a life in the future 
lived ' to such a bitter end.'" 

Thus pondered the man who loved Lilian 
Selwyn as his own soul. 

And yet, just because he so loved her, 
was the task of unveiling the unworthiness 
of the man she loved better than himself, 
unspeakably distasteful to him. 

" I will go and speak quietly to Uncle 
David to-morrow," was William's resolve 
as he went to bed that night. 

" I will wait until one more day's re- 
flection has helped me to weigh well the 
words that I shall say," was his decision 
when that morrow came. 

He kept away from Park Lane. 
How should he meet those grave, 
sweet eyes? how should he hold that 
trustful hand in his, knowing the task 
that he had set himself to do ? 
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I can safely say that, at this time, the 
thought of Lilian free from the tie that 
now bound her to Guy Tremlett, the 
thought of that little hand once more un- 
adorned by the diamonds that were his 
love-gage, held no hopeful thought, how- 
ever secret, for William Snow. 

The truth that no hatred is more deadly 
than that which rages in the heart of a 
woman towards the being who has hunted 
down or injured the man whose name she 
bears, is also true, in a lesser degree, of 
the resentment she will lavish on the enemy 
of her lover. 

William therefore knew full well that to 
bring Guy's sins to the knowledge of Uncle 
David, was to put a barrier of aversion 
between his own and InUan's heart— a 
barrier so strong that years of patient 
kindness might hardly suffice to break it 
down. 

Twice only had he met Mrs. Tremlett 
during her stay in town. 
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But the twice had been enough to create 
in his mind a dislike to the handsome mis- 
tress of Tremlett Court, a dislike that, at 
the time, had seemed unreasonable to him- 
self. 

He understood it better now. 

That woman with the dark, weary eyes, 
and the set, determined, sullen mouth, 
knew all the secrets of her son's life : she 
clung to Lilian as the possible instrument 
of his salvation. 

If she had been a different woman, Wil- 
liam might have made some appeal to her 
better feelings, and laid before her the piti- 
fulness of sacrificing one so pure and trust- 
ful ; but his own clear, penetrating sense 
of the fitness of things told him that to 
appeal to that woman would be like dash- 
ing oneself against a rock ! 

There were two things in life that Mrs. 
Tremlett loved : herself and her son. 

Herself first, or she would not have 
trained him up in indolent and ruinous 
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indulgence, because to correct the boy- 
would have been disagreeable and an 
effort ; him next, because he was in some 
sort a reflection of herself. 

At one time a mad jealousy of the girl 
Guy loved had torn her very soul. Hither- 
to the creatures of his fancy, the victims 
of his evil passions, had been passing 
influences that could not clash with her 
own supreme reign ; but a wife was ano- 
ther thing altogether! You could never 
gauge the irresistible power those low- 
voiced, soft-eyed, fragile-looking women 
manage to gain over a man ! 

Yet the mother — misguided, undis- 
ciplined, even in the best feelings of her 
nature — beat down this jealous fiend that 
would have possessed her, because she 
realized that in marriage lay the only hope 
of her darling's social redemption. 

It may seem horrible to say that a 
secret joy ran riot in her heart, as she 
watched Guy's devotion to his new toy, and 
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thought of the suffering that must inevit- 
ably one day be the lot of the violet-eyed 
child whose innocent mind could not 
grasp the idea of what the life of such 
a man as Guy had been : and yet such waa 
the case. 

Ponsonby, that strange, colourless, silent 
woman, who was like the shadow of her 
imperious mistress, now and again heard 
Mrs. Tremlett laugh to herself, and won- 
dered what thoughts had power to cause 
such solitary and weird rejoicing. 

It was the possible complications of 
the future that amused Mrs. Tremlett 
thus. 

Yet she would have cast out of her path 
by any means, lawful or unlawful, what- 
ever obstacle had now come in the way of 
Guy's marriage. 

Tremlett Court, that vast domain for 
which, in the days of her youth and 
beauty, she had sold herself into a horrible 
bondage, must have an heir; it would 
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have been unbearable to her pride of 
heart that those broad lands should pass 
away into the hands of people who were 
strangers and aliens to herself; and if 
Guy died childless, such would be the 
case. 

Lilian therefore had a certain value in 
her eyes as the possible mother of the heir 
to Tremlett Court. 

She would gladly have had the marriage 
hurried on at once : the sooner Guy was 
in possession of his new toy, the sooner 
he would tire of it, and begin once more to 
return to the old confidential habits of 
allegiance to his mother. When an heir 
to the ancient house of Tremlett was born, 
she, the mother who had reared Guy sa 
successfully, would take the management 
of the child ; it would be easy to set aside 
a mother who would be little more than a 
child herself; besides, Guy and his wife 
should live at The Court — on that she waa 
determined. 
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But in these two particulars — the hasty 
marriage, and the permanent home of the 
young couple with herself, Mrs. Tremlett 
found an unexpected and quite immovable 
obstacle in David Earle. His gentle, 
genial, simple manners had led her, 
early in their acquaintance, to rate his 
firmness of character and perspicuity very 
low — in fact to "write him down" in the 
tablets of her mind much under the same 
uncomplimentary title as that which Dog- 
berry so hotly aspired to. But for once Mrs. 
Tremlett was deceived: Uncle David's placid 
manner, his simple, straightforward rea- 
soning was like a feather-bed to a bullet, 
as opposed to her own imperious will. 

"Let the young folks get to know a 
little of each other," he said, smiling as 
genially as though he were saying the thing 
of all others Mrs. Tremlett most delighted 
to hear; "the acquaintance has been a short 
one, dear madam, and they have much to 
learn — much to learn. Marriage is a long 
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journey, and it's well to start with some 
knowledge of your travelling companion. 
When the spring comes round again, well 
talk about setting the cathedral bells going, 
but not yet — not yet." 

" I shall soon talk the old man round," 
said the mother confidentially to the son. 

And she talked a good deal, but she did 
not alter David Earle's determination. His 
father and mother (so he told his secretly 
wrathful, but outwardly calm listener) had 
been plighted to each other five long years, 
and not thought it too long. He would 
not part with his little lass until after 
another Christmas had come round : when 
the spring flowers were out in bloom 
again, then Guy should take his bride from 
Winstowe. 

On this ensued a discussion as to the 
whereabouts of the new home. 

"They will always be welcome at 
Winstowe, and at Tremlett Court too, 
I am sure ; but let them have a ' bield o* 
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their ain — ain — ain/ as our Scotch neigh- 
bours say — a nest where none other but 
themselves claim a permanent place. Man 
and wife are best left to themselves, dear 
madam," said Uncle David, still with the 
same radiant countenance, and as innocent 
as the daisies on his own lawn of all the 
plotting and scheming of the woman before 
him. 

A cutting sarcasm that unrolled itself 
like a serpent from beneath the lady's 
tongue, and was intended to strike home — 
a sneer at his long bachelor life and 
necessarily scant experience of matrimony, 
glanced off harmlessly, met as it was with a 
sudden sad look upon the gentle face, a re- 
verential drooping of the head. 

''I had my days of hope once, dear lady, 
but God saw fit to lay them to rest in a girl's 
grave, and they never woke to life again." 

For once the woman of the world re- 
pented her of hard words aimed at so true 
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a heart. She left town without carrying 
the day in either one point or the other on 
which her heart was set, and Ponsonby had 
a bad time of it when mistress and maid 
settled down at The Court. 

Guy, however, had proved more pliant 
to her will than David Earle ; for though 
he had, to her intense, though hidden in- 
dignation, yielded in the matter of an 
immediate marriage, and sided with the 
enemy in the question of Lilian and him- 
self living under the ancestral roof, a 
promise had been wrung from him by 
passionate entreaty, combined with certain 
threats never meant to be carried out, and 
Guy had pledged himself to avoid the sin 
that had so " easily beset him " in the past. 
How he kept this pledge, and the net of 
perplexities that his unfaithfulness had 
woven about William, we already know. 
From these perplexities had now, however, 
been born a determination, and William 
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had resolved to cany that determination 
out. 

Yet he shrank from the task before him, 
as from some ordeal of physical pain. 

He could bear to see the woman he loved 
shrink from him as from her lover's de- 
tractor, but the thought of her suffering — 
the suffering that was inevitable, and from 
which he could not shield her — that thought 
unmanned him. 

Pondering gravely on these things, and 
finding small comfort in his own thoughts, 
William Snow was giving a very divided 
attention to a review over which his pen 
was oftener poised than doing much active 
work, when a light knock at the room 
door was followed by the entrance of Guy 
Tremlett. 

Paler than usual, and with a nervous 
unsteadiness about the lips, that not even 
the heavy moustache could wholly conceal, 
he came in in his usual indolent fashion ; 
but in his dark eyes was a strange, un- 
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wonted expression, a look of appeal that 

« 

smote "William to the heart, and for the 
moment gave him an unpleasant sensation 
of guilt. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



BOUND DOWN. 



TTTHBN you are mentally engaged in 
^ ^ arguing yourself into a conviction 
that it is your plain and positive duty to 
put an unpleasant spoke in some individ- 
ual's wheel of life, nothing can be more 
trying or less welcome than that individ- 
ual's sudden and unexpected appearance. 
There is a disagreeable suggestion of 
electro-biology, psychic force, and other 
objectionable and mysterious agencies 
about it, that is the reverse of agreeable. 

Has some subtle intuition of the evil 
plotting in your mind drawn him with 
irresistible power to your presence, to try 
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the spell of eye, and hand, and voice, and 
thus unnerve your arm to strike the medi- 
tated blow ? * Does he want to set your 
tongue stammering and your voice failing, 
when you would try to speak the words 
that shall do him hurt ? 

Looking at Guy's altered face, noting 
the trembling of the hand that had for a 
moment held his own cordially as though 
it were that of a trusted friend, "William 
was conscious of a sudden flash of thanks- 
giving, in that as yet he was innocent of 
having carried his resolves into action. 

" Faultlessly perfect in every detail of 
dress, faultlessly refined in manner and 
voice, faultlessly handsome in physical 
beauty, dowered with a subtle, winning 
charm which few men, and still fewer 
women, could resist " 

Thus did William Snow take mental 
stock of the man who lounged in a chair 
opposite to him, the man who loved Lilian, 
and whom Lilian loved. 

k2 
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"And if so, what wonder?" was the 
ultimatum of his thoughts, "What won- 
der ? since even I, knowing as I do his hid- 
den inner life, and resenting his foulness 
for her sake, — if even I feel the power of 
his influence, and rejoice, in spite of my- 
self, at having as yet said no word to 
injure him !" 

"I say, what a cadaverous-looking 
fellow that clerk of yours is. Snow," said 
Guy, pulling out his cigar case (a pretty 
trifle embroidered by Lilian's hand), pre- 
paratory to " lighting up," as he called it. 
*' "When I asked him if you were at 
home, as I overtook him in the outer 
court, he looked at me as though he 
rather thought I was concealing a dagger 
Spanish fashion, in my waistcoat, with 
intent to do you ' grievous bodily harm :' 
he's quite a Quasimodo in modern life, 
and only wants little Esmeralda and the 
goat to be perfect — I beg your pardon, old 
fellow," he added hastily, with a sudden 
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remembrance of having heard the story of 
the hunchback clerk from Lilian and 
Uncle David. " He's an old chum or some- 
thing, isn't he ?" 

*'Yes," replied "William. **We were 
boys together, and he has followed my 
fortunes ; indeed, I don't think there could 
be any turn of fortune or misfortune in 
which he would not follow me, if I would 
let him." 

" Ah, yes, I understand the kind of 
thing you mean ; my mother has a maid, a 
woman like a sphinx, who would cheer- 
fully be burnt in her service, if such a 
sacrifice were called for — " Here the 
speaker rose from his seat, and absently 
laying down his just lighted cigar, and 
leaving it to smoulder on the mantel-shelf, 
strolled to the opposite side of the room, 
where the wall was formed of books piled 
in tiers one above another. 

He made believe to examine the titles 
of one or two of these volumes, then came 
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back to his old place, rested his arm on 
the comer of William's desk, and shaded 
his eyes with his hand. 

" Tm not intruding upon business hours, 
I hope, eh, Snow ?" 

"No, certainly not; my day's work is 
nearly done — a pretty stiff one, too, it has 
been ; the pace is always fast and furious 
as the long vac. draws near ; but I must 
not complain ; many men as young as I am 
in the law, have to grumble at having no 
business at all to get through ; not even 
such as preparing cases for other people." 

" Well, I'm glad I'm not de trop " 

Then Guy was silent a moment, and 
gave a quick, questioning glance at his 
companion. 

" Have you any guess. Snow, as to what 
brought me here in this unceremonious 
fashion ?" 

" Not the faintest." 

"Well — I've come to 'make a clean 
breiast of it,' — you did me a good turn last 
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night ; I was a beast, Snow, a beast, to be 
led by Hetherington, but I tell you what 
it is, you fellows who have ruled your lives 
in a straight line, don't know how hard 
temptation pulls " 

'* Temptation comes to us all, my dear 
fellow, one way or the other : after all it is 
the influences that surround a man that 
make him what he is. I for one dare not 
place myself upon a higher level than 
another, just because he yields to what I 
have never had to resist/' 

" You're a right good fellow, and I want 
to tell you ' the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.' " 

William Snow rose, and stood looking 
out into the gardens that were already 
growing dusk and shadowy in the fading 
light. 

He was agitated beyond all power of 
concealment; his voice sounded full of 
pain and dread. 

" You had better think twice before you 
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make a confidant of me, Tremlett : I am 
not the man — there are reasons " 

People said that Mr. Snow, of the Inner 
Temple, promised to be gifted with ex- 
ceptional eloquence one day, but certainly 
the talent of fluency failed him now. 

" I know there are reasons. I am not 
blind " began Guy ; but he was inter- 
rupted. 

"For God's sake tell me what you 
mean !" 

'*I mean that I know we both love the 
same woman." 

Silence, broken only by the deep breath- 
ing of the man who stands by the window 
with folded arms and set lips. 

" If you have guessed my secret, you 
should respect it : I will not deny the 
truth of what you say : I had thought the 
knowledge of it known only to myself and 
one other.*' 

^' Not Lilian?" 

" No, thank God ! not Lilian." 
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" Snow/'* said Guy earnestly, lifting hi& 
dark eyes, full of pleading and regret 
to the other's face, " I sometimes wish that 
I had never met — had never known that 
poor child. If Lilian and I had never 
met, she would have come to love you in 
time; it would be a much better fate 
for her, to become your wife than 
mine !" 

" Was it true that she would have loved 
me in the end?" thought his listener — 
and a little pang, that contracted his heart 
at the thought, told him his love was not 
yet purged of all taint of self. 

It was the strangest thing to William 
Snow to listen to the pathos of Guy's 
words. 

Hitherto he had thought of this man as 
a mere idol of society, a creature who had 
no thoughts, no aspirations, no regrets be- 
yond the mere satisfying of his animal 
instincts ; now he was learning the lesson 
life teaches many of us — namely, that 
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however fallen, however degraded a human 
creature may be, still beneath Ihe slime 
and mire on the surface, is to be found the 
trace of good, the faint, lingering reflection 
of the great truth that in His own image God 
created man. 

He recognised the possibilities for good 
that were latent in Guy's faulty nature, but 
which had been dwarfed and w"arped by evil 
training and bad companionship. It was 
as though from behind the mask of the 
man he was, looked forth for a moment 
the man he might have been. 

" You say I should respect your secret," 
at length continued Guy — *'I do respect 
it; and, more than that, the knowledge 
of it makes me come to you with more 
perfect trust. I know that, for Lilian's 
sake^ you will " 

It was surely something very like a sob 
that broke William's voice as he hurriedly 
gave a hot assurance of his willingness to 
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hold out a hand to this man who was the 
accepted lover of the woman he loved. 

« I'm a man of many friends. Snow, and 
yet among them all there isn't one who 
would not sooner give me a push down- 
ward than a pull upward. I've had my 
own way all my life, and my own way has 
been a bad one ; no one ever said a faith- 
ful word of warning to me : I have gone 
blindly on from bad to worse — even 
my 

But here he was suddenly silent, and 
bit his lip, as a man who feels he has 
uttered a word too much. 

For how could he speak against the wo- 
man who bore him ? 

Yet "William knew that the wanting 
word was " mother " — ^knew, in one flash 
of thought, that his own estimate of that 
heavy-eyed, sullen-lipped woman had hit 
very near the mark — ^knew that Guy Trem- 
lett had been worse, a thousand times 
worse, than motherless. 
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'* I fancied, when — when Lilian was my 
promised wife " 

" Do not hesitate to speak plainly," said 
William, "from any idea of giving me 
pain. Whatever my foolish hopes and 
dreams may once have been, you must 
remember they had not much solid founda- 
tion to go upon. Even had she — had 
Lilian never known and never loved you^ 
there are social distinctions that would 
have stood between us. I daresay at times 
my fancy has overstepped them, but in 
my saner moments I have always recog- 
nised their existence." . 

A glance at the picture hanging between 
the windows — the picture, drawn by Lilian's 
hand, of the little tattered wanderer in the 
snow — the picture of which Guy Tremlett 
knew the strange, pitiful story — gave sig- 
nificance to his words — words spoken with 
the quiet and noble dignity of a pride that 
scorned to shrink from the plain, unvar- 
nished utterance of a truth, however bitter. 
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Silence was the most fitting tribute to 
this nobility of candour, and feeling this 
intuitively, Guy let the subject drop, and 
passed on to his own personal experiences, 
past and present — his own fears and anxie- 
ties for the future. 

It was a dark story to listen to, this 
laying bare of a life's wrong-doing, and at 
first "William shrank from hearing it with 
an acuteness of pain that almost betrayed 
him into irritable intolerance. 

As Guy went on — as he spoke of the 
struggles and longings towards a better 
and purer life that had arisen in his heart 
— as he told of self-abasement in the pre- 
sence of Lilian's innocent truth, of the loath- 
ing of past degrading influences when com- 
pared with her sw^et womanly refinement, 
all the generosity of William's nature was 
aroused. He began to feel as though his 
hand clasped that of one who was sinking 
in the deep waters of sin, and who might 
be saved by the firm helpful hold of one 
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stronger than himself — saved for her, and 
in the end made worthy of her love. 

" It is strange you should have come to 
me and told me all this, Tromlett," said 
William, feeling, as he looked back upon 
the resolves of the last two days, as if 
they were phantoms seen through the 
mist of many years of existence. 

" I am the creature of impulse ; I came 
on the impulse of a moment's repentance/^ 
answered Guy. " My whole life has been 
without ballast, and without aim or end, 
and you are the only man I have ever 
known whom I felt to be stronger and 
better than myself. I dishked you once 
because I was forced to feel this." 

William smiled. 

*' Perhaps our aversidn was mutual." 

" And yet you are too generous, I know, 
to have been jealous of me." 

*'Few men are above jealousy; still I 
hardly think I should have felt as I did, 
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had I been convinced you were worthy of 
the dearest, sweetest, truest woman that 
ever drew breath." 

" By Heaven ! you're right there," broke 
in Guy, '' I am not worthy to kiss the 
ground her little foot has pressed! I 
know it in my better moments, Snow ; but 
when the raging devil gets holds of me — 
that horrible irresistible craving for the 
old excitements, that eats into a man's 
very heart — I forget; and then others 
try to get hold of me, and lead me on. 
Once already in my life I have been mad 
—mad with drink " 

For a moment his voice failed, and his 
listener, gleaning more and more the 
bitter truth of what influences were at 
work urging on the mother to sacrifice 
Lilian to the chance of her son's salvation, 
could find just then few words to answer • 

" I must tell you," went on the poor 
fellow, after a moment's struggle with 
himself, *'it will do me good to have it 
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all out ; and for her sake you will help me 
to make the future more worthy of her, 
and of myself. It was down at the 
Court ; no one, not even the servants, ever 
knew — no one but my — mother — and that 
shadowy creature, Ponsonby ; they gave 
out that I had the fever, and in one of 
the upper rooms, shut ofE by double doors 
— a room where tradition says a mad 
Tremlett died by his own hand, the two 

women nursed me through it Think 

of it, what it must have been I Two 
women alone, hearing the ravings of a 
poor mad wretch, — striving with their poor 
strength to hold down hands that would 

have torn " 

The sweat stood out in beads upon his 
brow; his eyes looked as full of fear as 
though he saw before him the dreadful 
scenes he was describing, re-enacted in 
some weird mental phantasy ; his lips 
• worked nervously, yet seemed losing the 
power of coherent speech. 
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*'Hush!" said William, authoritatively, 
" say no more of these past troubles ; let 
the dead past lie, Tremlett ; cast it behind 
you, resolve to look steadily onward — no ♦ 
man ever yet retrieved a past that he 
suffered himself to dwell upon." 

'* * It is never too late to mend,' eh ? — 
that's what you mean ?" put in the other 
with a faint smile. *' Well, I thought so 
too once ; but there's a devil within one 
stronger than I thought." 

" There's a God above one stronger than 
man or devil either." 

The simple manly expression of depend- 
ence on a higher aid than that of any 
mere human strength, sounded strangely 
in the ears of one whom no hand had ever 
yet led even one single step heavenwards ; 
to whom no tongue had ever spoken of the 
high and holy influences that can mould 
man's life after the Divine pattern of the 
God-man, Christ. 

There is ground too sacred to be in- 
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truded upon in the pages of a story such as 
this. "We who know what the training of 
William Snow's life had been, and the sim- 
ple, faithful, God-fearing life of the man 
who had been to him more than ever 
father was to son, may well imagine how 
the precious herbs of healing garnered up 
in boyish years, and held sacred still in the 
days of manhood, were opened out in all 
the sweetness of their heavenly balm and 
consolation. 

Honest, manly, straightforward words of 
warning were spoken ; encouragement and 
sympathy, such as one human heart can 
bestow upon another in time of need, 
were given freely ; and Guy, with that elas- 
tic rebound from depression which was a 
characteristic of his impulsive nature, began 
to take a more cheerful view of life and its 
possibilities. 

*' Well, now you know all, and what a 
vveak fellow I am, what do you think of me 
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taking a run in Charley Bolton's yacht for 
a couple of months ?" 

" I think you could do nothing better," 
said William decidedly ; "you look as if a 
brisk sea-breeze would do you all the good 
in the world,'' 

" So it will : I shall come back as fresh 
as a rose — start fresh, you know — turn over 
a new leaf, and all that sort of thing." 

" God send it may be so, for your own 
sake, Tremlett, and for hers ; by the way, 
the poor child will hardly like your 
going " 

As he spoke he had a vision of the dear 
eyes he loved growing suddenly misty with 
tears, of a child-like mouth trembling with 
the knowledge of Guy s intended absence. 

'' If I tell her it is for my good that I 
should go, and if you endorse the bill (your 
word is a sort of complete gospel to Lilian), 
she will rest content, though her dear little 
face will grow sad over it, I daresay ; she 
is such a loving darling I" 

l2 
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" She is a woman ' in whom there is no 
guile/ and whose nature is pure and true 
as crystal; she will be faithful to you 
through ' evil report and good report / 
may God help you to spare her from 
sorrow !" 

'* Amen to that. My dear Snow, there 
never was a fellow so full of good inten- 
tions as I am ! When I first learnt to love 
that girl, and found she loved me, I would 
have defied the devil himself to lead me 
into the old bad ways ! I promised my 
mother not to touch a bit of painted paste- 
board, not to lift my elbow — in fact, to be 
a respectable member of society, and then 
I broke the promise, and when the bout 
was over, cut away from the sight of 
Lilly's face, for fear her eyes should drag 
the truth from me." 

" I'm glad Mrs. Tremlett is so anxious — " 
began his listener, with a sudden qualm of 
self-reproach for past harsh judgment. 

" Oh, my mother would pawn the Trem- 
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lett diamonds to see me settled down in 
life ! You see, if there's no heir to 
Tremlett Court " 

William started up, crossed the room 
rapidly, opened the door, and looked out 
into the passage. . 

" What is it ? — what's the matter ?" said 
Ouy. 

" I thought I heard some one — ^it might 
have been some one wanting me." 

" It might have been a ghost T' laughed 
the other. "Why, you're as white as a 
sheet, Snow!" * 

The room had grown dusky while the 
two men were talking, and now Guy 
could see the pale face of his companion 
distinct against the gloom. 

" I am rather done up," said William. 
*'Ihave had a stiflSish time of it lately," 
and he passed his hand wearily across his 
brow. 

'' And Tve been bothering you with all 
my nonsense ! Well, I don't think you'd 
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mind, if you knew what a relief it is to 
have told some one all about it. It will make 
things ever so much easier, to know you're 
hoping, that I shall jog along straight. 
I shall write to you while Pm away, and at 
Christmas we shall foregather at the old 
place." 

'' At Winstowe ?" 

" Yes. What a jolly place it is ! — far 
the most comfortable wigwam I know. 
Why, there's a chair in the smoking-room 
that beats any chair I know into fits — not 
excepting, mind you, the Wellington, or 
any other club in town ; — it's a regular 
sleepy hollow !" 

How strangely the man's sensuous, self- 
indulgent nature came out even in a trifle 
like this! The pleasure of the passing 
hour was the ruling passion — if anything 
so paltry deserves the name — of Guy Trem- 
lett's life. To walk along life's way, and 
gather the flowers as he passed ; to revel in 
their perfume and their beauty, and thea 
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to cast them aside, and seek fresh blossoms 
to replace them — this was his idea of 
happiness ! 

"Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
excel." 

The old vivid description of a vacillating, 
undisciplined man, came into William's 
mind as he looked at the handsome head 
thrown back against the crimson covered 
chair, just where the faint lingering light 
caught the glossy rippled hair and soft 
dark eyes. Guy's serious fit was over ; like 
a child "tired of being good," he began to 
weary of what he graphically designated to. 
himself " sober yarns." 

''What sort of fellow is this Bolton, 
with whom you are going on this cruise ?" 
asked William, searching about for matches, 
and turning the gasalier towards him, 
ready for lighting. 

" Oh I steady as old Time without his 
scythe, and nothing to amuse himself with 
but his hour-glass ; smokes like a chimney, * 
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and warranted free from any other vice. 
Charley's idea of perfect bliss is to lie on 
his back on the deck of the Sea^stavy as 
tight a little vessel as ever put to sea, and 
gaze at the stars through a cloud of A 1 
cavendish." 

Here, the matches having been found, 
the gas suddenly flared up, and displayed 
Mr. Tremlett in the act of stifling a pro- 
longed yawn. 

" You're not coming up to Park Lane 
to-night, then ?" he said, recovering him- 
self, pitching the long since discarded 
cigar out of the window, and lighting 
another. 

William touched a formidable pile of 
papers that lay upon the desk, still to 
be copied out. 

" This doesn't look much like going 
anywhere." 

"Well, no," said Guy, "confound it! 
What a damned infernal nuisance it must 
be to have to do what you don't like !" 
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; ^ Guy Tremlett, you see, was of that pecu- 
liar class of men, not very rare in the 
higher ranks of society, who, in the pre- 
sence of the gentler sex of their own class, 
are the perfection of refinement and " good 
form," jusqdau bout des angles ; but whose 
polish is, after all, but veneer, for once away 
from the restraint of conventional proprie- 
ties, it drops from them like a mask, and 
the true man stands revealed. 

The lips beneath Guy's heavy moustache, 
the lips that could murmur sweet words of 
tenderness in Lilian's ear, that could troll 
the refrain of a passionate southern love- 
43ong in tones of "linked sweetness long 
drawn out," could also tell the broadest 
and foulest "good thing" at the mess- 
table or in .the club-room, and could utter 
the deepest oaths, and soil themselves with 
the coarsest double entendre^ when fitting 
occasion offered. Some of the most charm- 
ing men of society have this "reverse 
.side'' to their characters, a peculiarity 
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whicli suggests the well-known saying 
about the " cloud with a silver lining ;"" 
only in this case the electro plate is oiU^ 
side^ and the lining is the shady part of 
the affair. 

" By Jove ! there's that uncanny familiar 
of yours doing sentry go below there," said 
Guy, glancing through the open window. 

Yes, Jim was wandering aimlessly about 
Fig Tree Court, too restless to set to any 
work, too beset with vain imaginings as 
to what the long interview in his master's 
room might mean, to do anything but 
roam here and there like a goblin shadow. 

Was some fresh trouble coming to the 
man whom he loved with a love "pass* 
ing the love of women ?" On what 
errand had that soft-voiced man, the 
"gentleman" who haunted places of evil 
repute, and came out into the streets 
drunk, come to the quiet court in the 
city? 

How Jim hated — ^yes, in spite of the 
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experience of the past — hated his smooth 
words, and the gleam of the big diamond 
on his long white hand ! How he loathed 
each particular sign of wealth and pros- 
perity in the man who had stolen the light 
from his master's life! It was all very 
fine for the white-headed old priest in the 
little church — that hallowed spot of rest 
in the restless bustling city — to cry aloud 
against those who harboured vengeance in 
their hearts, but what did he know about 
it, after all ? Had he ever loved anyone 
as Jim loved the old playmate whose voice 
had soothed his pain in the days long 
past ? Had he ever seen some alien hand 
lay cruel hold upon the fairest flower that 
grew in a man's pathway, tear it up, and 
fling it, withered and dying, at his feet ? 

More than once during the last few 
weeks Jim had stolen of a Sunday evening 
into the little church; he had listened 
to the rise and fall of the Litanies, 
and the voices of the choristers chant- 
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ing sweet antiphons of praise ; but the old 
spirit of humility and faith was no longer 
in the heart of the listener, and so the 
holy sounds found there no echo. 

" If you were a different fellow Snow, 
I should fancy you were glad to get me 
out of the way," said Guy, with an uneasy 
laugh, as he was about to go. " As it is, 
I know you will be true as steel." 

His hearer flushed hotly for a moment, 
then, looking him straight in the eyes, he 
said sternly, 

" I have always been true to you, and 
to myself, Tremlett — God forbid I should 
ever be otherwise ! — but, since you have 
given me your confidence, it is best that I 
should guard against even a shadow of dis- 
trust. I shall start next week for the 
north, and spend some time with my friend, 
Pelham Pettigrew. When you and I 
^ foregather,' as you say, at Winstowe, we 
will travel there together." 
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Before the grander, greater nature, the 
lesser one felt some shame. 

*' I was only jesting," said Guy, flipping 
the ashes from the end of his cigar — pour 
se dormer de contenance, " I trust you fully. 
Snow : I have proved it by the confidences 
I have given to you to-night." 

" You have ; they and you are safe with, 
me, Tremlett.*' 

Then the two men shook hands and 
parted. 

"Good night," said Guy, as he passed 
the figure of the clerk standing outside 
the door below. 

Jim's distorted form cast a weird shadow 
on the flagged court ; his deep-set eyes 
looked up at the speaker's face, his hand 
touched his hat in respectful salutation, 
but by no single word did he return the 
greeting. He would wish his master's 
enemy no manner of good thing, not even 
a " good night." 

Softly whistling to himself, Guy Trem- 
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lett crossed the court, and passed along 
the cloisters out of sight. 

Then Jim crept softly up the stairs. 

The door of his master's room was un- 
latched: he pushed it softly open, and 
took a step or two in. 

But he stopped, hesitated a moment, 
and stole away as silently as he had come. 

William Snow's arms rested on the 
paper-strewn desk, his hands were clasped 
across his brow, he was too deep in 
thought to hear the light footfall of his 
faithful servant. 

'^ I knew it ! I knew it !" moaned Jim, 
safe in the refuge of his little room under 
the leads. 

Meanwhile, in the light room below, 
William let bitter thoughts and ponderings 
have their way. 

It had come to this. 

Whatever came or went, he could do 
no more than stand by and commend his 
darling to God^s keeping. 
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Guy Tremlett had given him a sacred 
trust; he had sooght his counsel; as a 
weak and tempted man, he had stretched 
forth his hand to him for help ; henceforth 
his tongue could utter no single word 
against one who had so trusted him — he 
was *' bound down !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



*' OVEE THE HILLS AND FAB AWAY." 



f\F all the seasons of the year, I love 
^^ the autumn best I 

It is by no means the most popular of 
the four seasons ; spring has it, I think, in 
the way of being a general favourite, per- 
haps because the hopefulness it typifies is 
such a powerful element in the human 
heart. 

Summer too, with its glorious high 
noon of beauty, queens it right royally in 
the hearts of the children of men; and 
winter, with its long fireside evenings, and 
its Christmas and New Year's rejoicings, 
does not lack for votaries. In truth I have 
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met with only very few who chime in with 
my love for autumn. 

It seems to many a sad season ; ^^ summer 
is ended,^' is the burden of its song, and 
not all the beauty of the ripened grain, 
not all the dower of golden sheaves, not 

" All sweet, holy thoughts supplied 
By seed-time and by harvest-tide," 

can shut their eyes to the fact that the 
beauty of autumn is the beauty of some- 
thing that says '' passing away," and the 
brightness of its glowing colours are the 
death-robes of a dying year. 

Well, well! a chacun sa fantaisie. I 
love the autumn best I 

Is it, perhaps, because an English au- 
tumn seems to me as the faint reflection 
of the glorious Canadian '^ fall," and so I 
love it, as we love some friend because in 
him we trace a chance likeness to one 
whom we have loved and lost ? 

Is it because the crisp, invigorating air, 
the rustle of the fallen leaves beneath my 
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feet, and the faint dawning tint of yellow 
or rose here and there among the trees, 
call back the memories of a far-off land ? 
Because they bring back to me the gor- 
geous funoyal pyres of the dying year in 
the glorious western world? Burning 
crimson, vivid flame-colour, towering py- 
ramids of burnished green and delicate 
golden-brown, and over all this beautiful 
painted world the sunshine of a Canadian 
sky, and the soft plaintive chant of the 
American robin. 

Is not the pictured memory a fair one ? 
We are all more or less the children of 
association, notes antres, and a voice that 
finds an echo in past happy years, is apt 
to be dear with a dearness other* than its 
own. 

Granted, then, that autumn hath charms, 
— that after the heat, and the glow, and 
the languor of summer, it is refreshing to 
see the fern fronds begin to put on their 
yellow-brown jackets, and the hedge- 
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berries grow ripe and red, — where, with 
us, is she seen so fair as in the heart of 
the heather-clad hills ? 

At early morning a faint white mist, the 
veil of the virgin day as she comes forth to 
meet her bridegroom the sun, lies softly 
on the purple slopes ; purple with a thou- 
sand, thousand tiny blossoms rich and ripe. 

The shadows chase each other wraith- 
like over the hill-sides, and play a phan- 
tom game of hide-and-seek in every dell 
and fern-decked cranny in the rocks ; herds 
of patient sheep stand ankle deep in cool, 
sweet pasturage, and have no disturbing 
dreams of weary trampings on a dusty 
road that leads to the butcher's knife at 
last. 

Birds toy with the ripening hips and 
haws, and sway themselves upside-down on 
lithe, slender branches, twittering wonder- 
ful stories to each other, of all the brave 
delights that they have known during the 
summer that is drawing to its close. 

m2 
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The soft, round, compact bodies of the 
grouse push in and out of the knots 
and knolls of fragrant heather, and their 
pretty feathers make a soft frou-frou as 
they dart about in happy dalliance. For- 
tunately no one is there to hint that the 
twelfth is ominously near, so their content 
is undisturbed by visions of themselves 
and their companions, tied by the legs, 
hanging heads-downwards in the London 
poultry shops, with blood-stained feathers, 
and poor dim sightless eyes. 

The grasses are all heavy with seed ; the 
heather is in its fullest bloom ; and as the 
sun rises higher and higher in the cloud- 
flecked sky, the uplands in the distance 
grow brown and purple, while here and 
there a turnip-field in bloom gleams like a 
sheet of gold. 

Let us mount the steep hill-side, and 
from an eyrie in the craggy rocks glance 
round at the world below. 

The sun now slopes towards the west ; 
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the birds have done swaying on the 
branches, and ate gone to roost ; the little 
grouse are nestled away securely in cosy 
nooks best known to themselves ; and nature 
is very still. You can hear the sharp, 
imperious bark of the collie, as he flings 
himself off in mad pursuit after some 
rebellious sheep who objects to beingpenned 
in the fold^ and rashly ventures on an in- 
dependent ramble on her own account. 
Very quickly are her ambitious ideas quell- 
ed, and the collie brings her home to the 
flock in such haste, that in the swiftness of 
her flight she now and again leaps off all 
fours, and clears the heather as if she 
were a chamois. 

We are so high up upon the hills now, 
that all below us looks like some toy- 
picture ; the sheep grow . into little grey 
specks, and the cottages here and there 
are mere flecks of white against the green, 
and brown, and purple earth. 

Higher still are the graceful firs, whose 
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spire-like heads tower one above another^ 
their slender stems clustering like ship- 
masts in a dock; while in between each, 
the golden sun-light filters down, and 
turns their bark to silver on one side,, 
and ebony on the other. 

Our feet sink in the various mosses 
covered with a million tiny spears, or bells, 
or cups, each bearing in most exquisitely 
beautiful array " seed after its kind." 

Higher still, the mosses grow more 
thickly, lichens of strange, fantastic form 
clothe the rocks, bunches of pretty moun- 
tain plants hang from their niches, and 
ferns push slender roots into imperceptible 
crevices, and wave graceful fronds in the 
breeze that grows, with every upward step 
we take, more keen and chill. Our eyes, 
outstripping our feet, gaze upwards to the 
hill-tops, and there, motionless upon a 
towering crag, is the form of that giant 
bird whose dauntless eye fears not to 
meet the gaze of the sun. 
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How grand he looks, as with folded 
wings, and head raised in contemplation of 
the sky that is now stained with delicate 
opal tints, he dominates the world of 
God's silent, everlasting hills ! 

But a careless step has dislodged a 
heavy stone; it rolls down the steep in- 
cline, and at the sound the kingly bird 
sways slightly forward, poising for flight*; 
then he floats with a soft whirr of out- 
spread wings upon the ocean of the air, 
and at each powerful stroke of those 
mighty pinions, grows less and less as he 
leaves us far behind. The mellow sun- 
light, lingering as if the earth were too fair 
to leave, streams from beneath a solitary 
cloud-bar on the horizon; and catches the 
edge of the golden eagle's wings, and thus 
light-tipped he floats away, and soon be- 
comes a speck in the distance. 

A fair sight, this still grand mountain 
world; this monarch of the hills in his 
solitary state, and his beautiful flight, to 
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eyes jaded by the glare of a city summer, 
and wearied by watching the brightest 
lights die out from life, and hope, and 
love! 

Truly our story has taken a flight as 
bold as that of the eagle ! We dropped 
the thread of our narrative in the crowded/ 
busy courts of the heart of England — 
among toiling men, and the hurry- 
ing to and fro of those who ''rise early 
and late take rest," in order that they may 
win the day in the race for wealth and 
fame — and we find it again in the heart of 
the lovely Cheviot Hills. 

We have been looking through our 
hero's eyes ; for here, alone with the gran- 
deur of nature, we find William Snow. 

He has done as the eccentric Q.O. sug- 
gested, and come to " rough it " at the 
shooting box that stands on the purple 
moorland, in the shadow of the hills. 

The " roughing it " is, after all, smooth 
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sailing enough — almost too smooth, and 
too luxurious a life to please him ; so 
he has taken advantage of his host going 
over to visit distant friends, to ramble at 
his own sweet will among the pasture 
lands, and up the steep hill-sides, that 
have to him all the sweet, bright fresh- 
ness of a new world. 

And if there is any *' balm in^ Gilead '^ 
for a heart troubled and storm-tossed on a 
sea of perplexities and doubts and fears, is 
it not to be found in the quiet study of 
nature? Have not the trees voices, and 
the mountains counsel? Does not the 
stillness of the evening landscape speak of 
peace and patient endurance, and the tiny 
blossom on the crag tell us of the Heaven- 
ly Father's care that is ever over his 
creatures ? 

" He paints the wayside flower, 
He lights the evening star ;" 

and in the thoughtful contemplation of hia 
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perfect works, is borne in upon our souls 
what should be the reality of our trust in 
Him! 

Perhaps most of us, when beset with 
perplexities, and overshadowed by a cloud 
of anxious thoughts, have known the 
infinite relief and rest of leaving far behind 
those scenes amid which we have sufEer- 
ed,.and feared, and hoped, and prayed for 
guidance ? 

It often happens that to set a thing far 
away is to be able to look at it dispassion- 
ately, to see it through a clearer and truer 
medium, to gain the power of weighing our 
selves and others more correctly. It was so 
with William Snow. 

Guy safely off on that delicious cruise 
which was to be the turning of *' the new 
leaf," — Lilian and Uncle David (together 
with those innumerable packing-cases, the 
results of the latter's many wanderings, 
into London shops), sieen on their way to 
Winstowe, — and he turned with hearty 
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pleasure to the thought of bracing winds 
and long mountain wanderings, new scenes 
and new faces, and, at all events for a 
time, freedom from the tension that sooner 
or later tells upon the nerves of the strong- 
est of us. 

To be an ever watchful spy upon one- 
self, to weigh every action, to produce 
every word, to think each moment, as the 
hours roll by, *' Is this wisest ? is this 
best ?" is to wear out slowly and surely the 
very springs of life. It is like the tortur- 
ing, ceaselessly-falling drop of water that 
at last crashed upon the brain of the un- 
happy sufferer with all the force of a 
sledge-hammer ; for freedom of feeling is 
as precious to human nature as freedom 
of body, and as needful to health in the 
long run. 

It was therefore with a long-drawn 
breath of relief that William felt the 
northern train glide out of smoky, densely- 
crowded London, and knew that a week or 
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two of complete change and relaxation was 
before him. 

By some legerdemain between the guard 
and Mr. Pettigrew, our two travellers had 
a first class (smoking) compartment to 
themselves, and certainly the figure of the 
Q.C. opposite to him was enough to cheer 
the" spirits of even a more lachrimose indi^ 
vidual than William Snow. 

A natty little velvet travelling-cap cov- 
ered his head ; a large and most superfine 
cigar sent up its cloud of perfumed smoke 
from between his lips ; his small, beautifully 
shod feet were crossed in a position at once 
becoming and comfortable, while papers of 
all sorts and kind, comic and serious, illus- 
trated and plain, covered the whole space 
of that particular side of the carriage. 

Comfort, entire and supreme, was the 
fact that seemed to exhale from his whole 
being, and before the genial and perfectly 
xmalloyed content of his presence, wearing 
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anxieties and troublous thoughts fled as 
bats from sunshine. 

'* McGlashan — that's my gamekeeper — 
sends me capital accounts of the birds/ '^ 
said Mr. Pettigrew, holding his cigar 
gracefully between two taper fingers as he 
spoke; '*we shall make good bags, no 
doubt, and by the time McGlashan has 
multiplied the birds slain by three, and sent 
the result to the local paper, our prowess 
will charm the county." 

But when the travellers reached Hazel- 
croft, it wanted still five days to the magic 
twelfth, so peace reigned on the heathery 
billows of the hills, and the grouse took 
their pastime gloriously. 

Hence it came about that William could 
wander in whatsoever fashion he pleased — 
^' over the hills and far away," an occupa- 
tion he preferred to any other; and in 
these solitary rambles — ^these quiet com- 
munings with nature — things that had 
seemed dim grew clear. 
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For lie was no love-sick fool, to 
turn a coward's shrinking glance on life 
because the woman whom he loved could 
not walk along the pathway by his side. 
Life held other possibilities of well-doing 
than the realising of the heart's sweet 
dreams ; and to let the cords of life slip 
from a nerveless hand because God had 
seen fit to take from hina the fulfilment of 
aU his longings, would have seemed, to his 
vigorous and manly nature, the act of an 
unfaithful soldier taking to flight because 
the day seemed going against him. 

To be loyal to himself, to prove himself 
worthy of the advantages showered upon 
him by the generous hand of his adopted 
father, to watch over Lilian as a brother 
might, all these seemed energetic motives 
to fill his life, and save him from that 
slothful, languid depression which is ever 
the stamp of a feeble mind. 

Our feet may stumble, our eyes may be 
blinded by tears for a season — nay, we may 
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fall prone at God's feet in an agonized 
supplication that the bitter cup may pass 
from us ; but, if we are true men and true 
women, we shall stagger to our feet again 
once the storm of pain has swept by, and 
face life bravely — not as we would have it, 
but as God has set it before us. 

One thing William Snow never did. 

He never dealt uncandidly with himself, 
never tried to twist and turn the truth, 
or was so false to himself as to fancy, even 
for a moment, the possibility of setting 
aside Lilian Selwyn by placing a less high 
ideal on the throne where she had reigned 
so long and so entirely. 

Neither did he make fond and foolish 
vows that all his life he would " love no 
other." He took the present as it was, 
and left the future alone. 

He loved her — more, revered her as all 
that was highest, holiest, best in woman- 
hood. This being so, he could not unlove 
her in ,a day, nor ever, though time might 
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change the manner of his love ; and once 
he saw her Guy's loved and happy wife, 
he could thank God, and go on his own 
way contentedly enough, knowing that it 
was well with her. 

He knew, too, that, as far as his own 
individual suffering was concerned, the 
worst was over now. The wrench that 
had torn the very fibres of his heart was 
past. He had grown used to thinking of 
Lilian as Guy's, not his ; and it was strange, 
too, how the man who had trusted him^ 
the man who had bound him down by 
that entire confidence, which is the 
strongest^ chain with which one human 
being can grapple the heart of another, 
had gained his interest — I had almost said 
affection. How often did he think of the 
expression of pain in Guy's dark eyes as 
he uttered the words — 

" My whole life has been without bal- 
last, without aim or end, and you are the 
only man I have ever known, whom I felt 
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at once to be stronger and better than 
myself." 

Those who look to us for help so easily 
become dear, by virtue of their very weak- 
ness. 

Already the fresh breezes of the hills, the 
out-door life, the rest from all sedentary 
occupation, had enabled William to throw off 
the lassitude that is bom of mental strain. 
He had carried with him the thought of 
Lilian's face as he had seen it last, still 
sad with the shadow of the parting with 
her lover. like very many last looks, Wil- 
liam's had been taken at that most matter- 
of-fact place, a railway-station. Just as 
the train that bore Uncle David and Lilian 
away left the platform, he had walked 
alongside the moving carriages, and as 
he stood bare-headed, she smiled and 
waved her hand, and then the great crawl- 
ing iron serpent had passed on, and he 
was left standing there alone, and all the 
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sunshine seemed to have died away from 
the great city. 

To follow all these lines of retrospection, 
we have left William Snow a long time 
wandering among the hills ; not, however, 
that I think there is any chance he should 
weary of their varied beauty. 

Now, as he turns homewards, the sun 
sinks towards the western horizon; its 
level rays no longer gild the hill-tops, 
or filter through the pines. Here and 
there a bat, like some tiny fantastic 
shadow, circles round, and the piercing cry 
of the plover seems to mourn over the day 
that is dying and has been so fair. 

In the distance is seen the waste and 
bleak mountain ridge, called Carter Fells, 
a desolate upland of which strange and 
eerie tales are told by the superstitious. 
Its furthermost boundary, the Reidsmuir, 
as it is called, was once the scene of 
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<3ruel and bloody conflict between the Scot- 
tish clans and their English oppressors, 
and something awful and sinister seems 
still to pervade its bleak and lonely out- 
line : this is now seen in sharp relief against 
a sky where faint opal tints, like sweet 
memories of past days, still linger. 

The river Jed • takes its rise amid these 
wild moorlands, and one of its smaller 
tributaries forms in its passage wonderful 
foam-flecked cascades, that leap and fall, 
and foam, and sing a sweet monotonous 
song to the listening hills. 

In this fair vale of Liddesdale nature is 

ever beautiful, and sometimes awful in her 

grandeur. 

Now the mellow dying sunlight, the 

"everlasting hills," dark and solemn in 

the distance, the sheen of the falling 

water, and below, stretching out like a 

panorama, the verdant valleys, the rich 

and teeming fields, the purpled stretches 
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of heather — all were beautiful — all spoke 
peace and rest, and trust in the Almighty 
hand who had made the world so fair, to 
the weary jaded heart of the man worn by 
the turmoil of life, and torn and sore from 
conflict of thought and feeling. 

William had wandered further than he 
supposed, and as he reached the gates of 
Hazelcroft, eight o'clock chimed from the 
clock in the hall. 

" I fear I am late ; has your master re- 
turned ?" he said to Mudford the majoT'^ 
domOy who had accompanied them in their 
flight northwards, and now went about his 
various duties with supreme contempt for 
even the very best the country could do to 
make itself agreeable, plainly written on his 
features. 

" No, sir, he has not," replied that dig- 
nitary, with as mournful an air as though 
he considered his master's safe return 
from a ten miles' ride improbable, to say 
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the least of it. " My master often is late 
when he visits Ardreggan, the seat of Sir 
George Plaistow." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



SOME ADVICE ON THE TREATMENT OF A 

SKELETON. 

" T RODE a devil of a pace home," said 
-^ Pelham Pettigrew, as, nearer nine 
than eight p.m. on this same evening, he 
entered the dining-room at Hazelcroft* 
The little man was " tirS h quatre epingUs,"^ 
and looked as fresh and buoyant as though 
a ride of twenty miles, over by no means 
faultless roads, were a mere bagatelle in 
the way of exertion. 

" I'm heartily glad you were, like my- 
self, somewhat late,** said William, as they 
sat down to table. '* I wandered further 
over the hills than I intended." 
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" They're not bad hills in their way ; 
but, mind you, they're a vast deal pleas- 
anter now than in winter, when the snow 
turns them into big sugar loaves, and the 
wind whistles down their crevices like all 
the fiends of hell let loose." 

*' I can fancy it being enough to cut a 
man in. bits, and scatter the pieces." 

"Just so. They say that a certain car- 
rier, a wag in his way, being once asked 
his opinion of the climate on old Carter 
Fell there, expressed his ' opeenion ' that 
' the deil himsal' wadna bide there, else he 
war' tethered.' • Ha 1 ha ! good notion that." 

At this moment Mudf ord the immaculate, 
discovered a surreptitious smile lurking 
round the mouth of a young footman, a 
*' country lout " (to use his own expres- 
sion), " who would as like as not get into 
his livery hind-side before, unless his 
betters looked after him." 

Now to laugh at a joke that was the 
property of his master and his master's 
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friends alone, was in the eye of Mudford a 
social sin of dark and heinous dye ; so he 
glared upon the offending menial in so 
savage a manner that the lad dropped a 
dish with an awful crash. 

It was peculiarly characteristic of Mr. 
Pettigrew that he wholly ignored the con- 
fusion consequent upon this calamity, and 
hummed a tune softly to himself as he 
gazed with much apparent interest at a 
Claude on the opposite wall, while the de- 
linquent, more scarlet than any peony that 
ever bloomed in the Hazelcroft gardens, 
cleared away the dSbris under the stony 
eye of Mudford. 

He was ready to foam at the mouth 
with suppressed rage, Mudford was, and 
marched off the unhappy sinner at last, 
as though to instant execution. 

" The devil was one too many for that 
poor fellow !" said the host, with a quietly- 
amused smile. 

** I hardly wonder at it," said William, 
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laughing. ** ' A tethered devil ' is a most 
original idea, and perhaps he's ' one of 
those gentle ones that would use the devil 
himself with courtesy.' By the way, I saw 
a golden eagle this evening — rather a rare 
sight, isn't it ?" 

" You didn't want to shoot it, I hope ?" 
put in Mr. Pettigrew, leaning eagerly for- 
ward — "you didn't swear because you 
hadn't your gun with you, and couldn't 
bring him down head-first from his 
perch ?" 

*'No, certainly not," replied William, 
emphatically ; "I never saw a finer sight 
than that he gave me when he spread his 
pinions and sailed off towards Carter 
Fells." 

** That's right — that's right — there are 
some men who can't see a beautiful crea- 
ture of God's creation without wanting to 
kill it. I hate that sort of thing myself." 

" But how about the birds on the 12th ?" 
asked William, dryly. 
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"Ah! just so — quite, quite!" said the 
other, with a twinkle in his eye; "but 
then your grouse is such an edible beast : 
a most delicious dish, sir, well served, and 
with crumbs brown to a turn. The eagle, 
on the other hand, is a noble sight, seen in 
the freedom of our glorious hills, and one 
that becomes rarer every year. Did the 
grand old fellow make you ready to quote 
Pythagoras, and, with Malvolio, hazard 
that ' perchance the soul of your grandam 
might inhabit a bird ?' " 

" It might have occurred to me, had I 
ever been able to indulge in such a luxury 
as a grandsire, or a grandam either, but as 
it is, unhappily I cannot even mount one 
step towards either." 

"Ah! yes, just so, I forgot. Let me 
tell you, however, men don't always look 
upon their grandfathers as blessings. 
Gad! sir, IVe known men who would a 
deuced deal sooner be without such an 
appendage. If a man has 'made his 
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way/ he don't care to hark back to some- 
body's blacking, or somebody else's pills. 
I knew one man — ha! ha! I can't help 
laughing when I think of him — a million- 
aire, a man who could have bought up half 
Lombard Street, and he used to confide to 
everyone that he 'didn't know his own 
grandfather,' he'd ' made his way,' he 
* wasn't ashamed of it,' and all that sort of 
thing; but, God bless you! he knew his 
grandfather a precious lot more than he 
wished for. The old chap had bought a 
giant dust-heap, and made a fortune out 
of it : * Dusty Dick,' we used to call him. 
So you see, a grandfather may have his 
drawbacks ; and, upon my soul, Snow, I 
think you get on remarkably well without 
one 1" 

Then with ready tact Pelham Pettigrew 
changed the current of the conversation. 

"I've promised that we'll dine with 
Plaistow on Thursday. You'll be pleased 
with Ardreggan — it's one of the oldest 
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places in the Lowlands, and its owner is a 
character-a ripe old sinner, ready for the 
devil's gathering- Im the only man in the 
county that hasn^t quarrelled with him — I 
w(m^t quarrel with him ! Why, he saves 
me from the approach of ennui when I'm 
up here, and I say that I owe that man a debt 
of gratitude, sir — a man who prevents a 
country life becoming monotonous, should 
be looked upon as 'a jewel of great 
price. 

" He would hardly plume himself on 
being valued in such fashion, I should 
think," suggested William. 

*'Ah, perhaps not. I don't know, 
though, he prides himself on having no 
consideration for any human being under 
the sun except himself — revels in it, glories 
in it ; and his wife's face sets the seal of 
truth upon his boasting. It must have 
taken years — years of repression," went on 
Mr. Pettigrew, reflectively, " to wash out 
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the life -and hope from a woman's whole 
nature so completely !" 

" Poor woman !" put in his hearer. 

" Ah ! you may well say that ! She's 
like a lanthom with the candle put out ; 
*A still grey life and apathetic end/ — 
that's about it ; but it's a stillness that 
has succeeded to a storm, I fancy. A 
woman doesn't give up all hope of happi* 
ness without a struggle for it ; they've the 
tenacity of limpets in sticking to the hope 
of better things !'* 

'^What a brute the man must be!'* 
broke in William, hotly. 

'^ Quite, quite ! But what can one do, 
my dear sir ? These things are, and always 
will be : matrimony is a lottery, and one 
that, thank God, I never took a ticket in. 
You'll be amused with Sir George, — gad ! 
you can't help yourself. He's the most 
selfish old beast in existence, and his own 
hobby-horse. He brings out his own 
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character, — ^mounts, — and gallops about 
before your eyes !" 

"And the wife looks on ?" 

" Oh, there's a pair of them to look on : 
a sort of humble companion, — a woman 
without a name, who never looks at you, 
and watches my lady as a dog watches 
its master. She's been at Ardreggan for 

long years, indeed, ever since Ahem ! 

I'm treading on the bony heels of the 
family skeleton ; he's a hidden skeleton 
too, the worst kind of all, is he of 
Ardreggan. It's a bad plan. Snow, to 
keep a family connection of that kind 
always locked up : better fetch him out 
now and again, dust his bones, see that 
he's all right and tight, and shut him up 
again. That's the way; take a peep at 
him occasionally, and then you won't 
fancy him worse than he is. If he's always 
shut up, you'll fancy you see him gnashing 
his confounded jaws, and mowing at you 
in the dark I" 
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"Yes; it's best to look everything in 
the face ; even a skeleton !" said William. 

'^ Just so — quite," added his host (with- 
out however going on to particularize the 
Ardreggan skeleton), *' and I assure you, 
you'll find Plaistow a study — a rata avis^ 
in fact." 

" Happily rare, I should think ; a speci- 
men one would gladly number among 
some fossil and extinct species !" 

" Ha 1 ha ! very true," laughed Mr. Petti- 
grew ; '* but, bless you ! we must take the 
world as we find it: after all, men, 
and women too, have their types in the 
animal world. Tve got an elderly maiden 
cousin so like a lop-eared rabbit, that I 
always feel as if she might sit up and wash 
her face with her paws ; and I know a 
man so marvellously like a bird of prey, 
that to see him peck at his food with the 
sharp beak that adorns his ornithological 
countenance, instead of eating it like a 
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Christian, would hardly surprise me ! My 
friend of Ardreggan has his quadrupedal 
congener in the grisly bear ; — there's not 
a doubt of it, that these resemblances cor- 
respond with certain characteristics." 

"I daresay they do," put in William. 
" I know a man with eyes exactly like a 
St. Bernard, and in faithfulness and fidelity, 
he is certainly that creature's equal." 

As he spoke, Jim's deep-set eyes, with 
their grave earnestness of purpose, came 
before him. 

" I can imagine it : my rabbity cousin is 
positively brainless, and has been steadily 
imposed upon ever since she was a child ' 
in arms. As to the vulture I told you of, 
he's the very double of the man in the 
Bible, — ^he * ravishes the poor when he 
gets him into his net.' A precious big net 
it is, too, — ha ! ha I — small mesh, the very 
deuce and all to get out of ! Some people 
would tell you that's a very good descrip- 
tion of the law, eh ? and, by gad I they'd 
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be right, — 'the deuce and all to get out 
of/ — quite, quite!" 

"You would hardly like to hear an 
outsider express that opinion, though?'' 
suggested William. 

* ' No, no. * Honour amongst thieves, ' my 
dear fellow, — * honour amongst thieves.* 
If a man speaks against my honourable 
profession, I pitch him out o' window, and 
then argue the point calmly with him !" 

Here Mr. Pettigrew rose from table, 
rang the bell, and summoned Mudford. 

" Mudford, place the lights." 

Mudford, with ready comprehension of 
his master s ways, brought in two mass- 
ive sconces holding wax candles ; these 
he placed on either side a small picture, 
that rested on a console, which was placed 
directly opposite the oval dinner table, by 
this time cleared pf all more substantial 
viands than fruits and wines. 

Softly smiling, pensive of eyes, childlike 
in sweetness and purity, the Greuze face 
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came out in bright relief against its dark 
background • 

" A pleasant addition to our party, eh. 
Snow?" suggested the delighted host; 
*' fair to the eye, a dainty woman, and a 
silent one. Ha ! ha ! that's a great recom- 
mendation !" 

William slightly moved his chair, so as to 
command a better view of. the picture. As 
he did so, his clear, grey eyes took a softer 
tone ; it was like another glimpse of the 
face that he had lost sight of at the rail- 
way-station. 

*'So Miss — Miss Selwyn is like my 
Greuze, is she?" said his companion. 
^* You must introduce me. I like pretty 
women ; particularly when the/re not 
fools, and a woman with that 'face isn't 
likely to be a fool." 

** No ; Lilian is hardly that." 

*'Not blue, though, I hope? Not of 
aspiring masculine proclivities ? If so, I 
retract the request for an introduction/' 
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"No, no," said William, smiling, "she 
is a most womanly woman." 

"That's right — that's right; why the 
devil can't women be content to be as God 
made them ? * Sweet girl-graduates with 
their golden hair,' may sound very well in 
poetry ; but I would rather see the golden 
hair without the mortar-boards, any day. 
By the way, what's Tremlett doing ? — and 
isvhen is that marriage to come off ?" 

*^ Tremlett is off on a yachting cruise 
ivith Bolton of the Enniskillens. He will 
be home before Christmas, and the marriage 
is to take place early in spring.'* 

"Ah! he's busy making 'stepping 
stones of his dead self to higher things !' 
Well, I hope, for the sake^ of the Greuze 
face, the footing will be a sure and safe 
one. And the old Arcadian — the ancient 
Strephon — the man who Hhinketh no evil,* 
has he left town, and gone to his native 
V7ilds ?" 

o2 
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*' Yes ; he and his niece went down into 
Cheshire last week." 

" After parting with her lover ?" 

'* After parting with her lover," echoed 
William firmly, as he carefully deprived the 
kehiel of a walnut of its delicate brown 
covering. 

" I wonder they didn't try to persuade 
you to go down with them ?" 

" They did ; but I preferred coming up 
here with you. I hope to go to Winstowe 
for Christmas ; I never miss hearing the 
Christmas hymn sung at the old Cathedral, 
where I was once myself a chorister." 

"And Tremlett will be back by that 
time?" 

" Yes ; he will join me in town, and we 
shall run down together." 

Pelham Pettigrew turned his back upon 
the Greuze, and spoke no more of Win- 
stowe and its inmates. 
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CHAPTER X, 



ATIDEBGGAN. 



A RDRBGGAN, the seat of Sir George 
•^^ Plaistow, Baronet, bore on one of its 
time-darkened stones the date 1104. 

Tradition said that one Sir Ronald 
"Cummyne Plaistow, a "wicked laird" of 
those ancient times, was credited with the 
practice of magic. At once a tyrant and 
s, sorcerer, he is described as a fiend in 
human form, guilty of every conceivable 
<5ruelty, and carrying out his fell designs 
by the aid of incantations. It is said that 
during his Kfetime hardly a night passed 
without the piercing, wailing cry of the 
'''kelpie" (a sort of family banshee who 
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haunted the burn that trickled through 
the Ardreggan grounds) being heard by 
terrified travellers. 

This "kelpie" was supposed to foretell 
any evil about to befall the Plaistow 
family, and his custom was to sit crouched 
upon a certain stone that rose from the bed 
of the river, and there, rocking his mis- 
shapen body to and fro, utter that pro- 
longed and pitiful wail peculiar to banshees 
in general. One would have thought that, 
in the reign of the wicked Ronald, the 
poor kelpie must have cried himself hoarse, 
for one misfortune upon another befel the 
family at that time, of which the cruel 
murder of the eldest son, the presumptive 
heir to Ardreggan, was the last and crown- 
ing one. 

The second son, ''fair haired Geordie/' 
as he was nick-named, succeeded to the 
lands and title at his father's death, and 
then the kelpie had a quieter time of it ; in- 
deed, for many generations the Plaistow 
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lairds were tolerably fair specimens o£ 
humanity. One, however, had the misfor- 
tune to be hung for treason over his own 
gateway,. and gave the banshee a good 
deal of trouble in keening over him. 

We must not forget to chronicle the exist- 
ence of a second ghostly retainer at Ardreg- 
gan. It had been one of bold Sir Ronald's 
foibles to cast a certain sheriff who had 
offended him, into a dungeon beneath the 
castle, and there to leave him to die the 
fearful death of starvation. The ghost of 
this unhappy man very properly tried to 
make himself as unpleasant as possible to 
the future lairds of the castle, and on a 
still evening he might be heard scratching 
against the wall of the place that had been 
his living tomb. 

My own opinion is that rats had a good 
deal to do with this legend, but as nothing 
speaks more emphatically in support of the 
respectability of any family than the pos- 
session of a ghost, the Plaistows naturally 
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clung to the popular conviction on the 
matter. 

Certainly the dark spells and wicked 
practices of the ribald Sir Ronald seemed 
to have left a weird and grievous trace in 
and around the square, massive towers of 
Ardreggan. 

Dark woods, mostly of pine, formed a 
belt about the house, and ran down here 
and there to the banks of the trickling, 
whispering bumie, whose shallow stream 
divided at the ''kelpie stane,'' formed a 
steep fall of foaming water, and then, 
uniting once more, and gaining depth and 
power, hissed, and boiled, and seethed 
through a natural bridge formed by over- 
hanging rocks. 

Narrow windows dimly lighted the vast 
chambers of Ardreggan : and the entrance- 
hall was thickly hung with deer antlers, 
that cast fantastic shadows like gigantic 
elks upon the wall of a winter evening, 
when logs blazed upon the open hearth. 
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Modernized, and made comfortable by 
all the luxury of the nineteenth century, 
still about this Lowland castle lingered a 
spirit of uncanniness that refused to be 
exorcised. Year by year, during the reign 
of its present possessor, fewer and fewer 
carriage wheels have rolled up the noble 
avenue of firs that leads to the entrance- 
hall ; rarer and rarer have grown the sounds 
of hoofs pawing at the door ; for Sir George 
Plaistow has quarrelled with the majority 
of his county neighbours, and his timid, 
shrinking wife has let first one acquaint- 
ance, and then another drop, until a pass- 
ing call is an event, and puts her and her 
" companion," Miss Pheemie, into a flutter 
of excitement. 

We have all heard of the '' man without 
a shadow," — well. Sir George was " a man 
without a conscience." A godless man, 
who never entered the walls of the kirk, 
or bent his stubborn knee to the Almighty 
Being who gave him life. He was a man 
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who owned no duty to anyone save him- 
self, and only recognised that duty in the 
way of pandering to every instinct of his 
lower nature, and his existence was one long 
effort to make life comfortable to himself^ 
no matter how uncomfortable he might 
render it to those about him in the process. 
He scoffed at the idea of a life after death, 
and in his creedless soul knew of no other 
and no higher good than to make the best 
of this world — that is to say, trample on 
all that crossed his will. 

Early in life, Sir George had married a 
woman well-dowered with worldly goods, 
but dowered not at all with strength of 
mind or character — a woman who trembled 
and shook when he cursed and swore, and 
fled from the sound of his voice when he 
roared in anger, or yelled out defiance to 
those who dared to thwart his will. 

Few did, for he gave them little chance 
—least of all his wife. 

Yet in his eyes she had been guilty of 
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a flagrant sin. She had had a daughter, 
and she had not had a son. 

True, this was the only instance in which 
the Lady Jane had crossed the imperious 
will that ruled and crushed her life. 
Nevertheless, Sir George resented it as 
unpardonable. 

"For what else did 1 burdeh myself 
with a wife ?" he had shouted, in the un- 
governable passion of his rage. 

And then Lady Jane had not even the 
grace to die. Nothing in her husband's 
eyes would " so have become her life as 
the leaving of it," for then he could have 
married again, and retrieved, perhaps, that 
appalling domestic blunder of there being 
no heir to Ardreggan. 

But she lived on ; yet not with much 
love of life in her dwarfed and stunted 
heart. Physically, she had by this time 
become an utterly colourless old woman. 
Her hair was bleached, yet not of that 
lustrous silvery white that is so beautiful 
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a crown to age. The colour of her eyes 
seemed to have been washed out by years 
of secret weeping (Sir George did not 
permit tears in his presence) ; and so timid 
had she become, by reason of a lifetime's 
repression — a weary, hopeless pilgrimage 
of more than forty years' duration — that 
she spoke with a nervous, hesitating utter- 
ance that had all the effect of a natural 
impediment of speech. 

Yet time had been when she had fondly 
loved the young laird of Ardreggan, when 
she had gloried in his prowess over moor 
and field, and when he had seemed all that 
was bravest and best, bestriding his gallant 
grey as though man and horse were one, 
and doflBng his cap to her as he passed. 
She had loved him too well in those by- 
gone days to remember the fact of her own 
wealth, for the wealth of the love she gave 
him seemed more precious than all the 
gems of Golconda ! She was but a blue- 
eyed, fair-haired lassie, who could sing 
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like a linnet all such simple songs a& 
" Logie o' Buchan/' and the soft, sweet 
" Land o' the leal ;" but all the music died 
out of her life full soon, and she sang na 
more. 

Ah me ! what a pitiful, ghastly, sad-eyed 
train of shades, could we but see them, 
would be the dead day-dreams of many a 
woman's heart! 

She sets out on the journey of her mar- 
ried life, that unknown land on which her 
maiden feet venture so tremblingly, carry- . 
ing fond fancies in her heart, like sweetest 
flowers ; but soon the pretty blossoms lie 
scattered on the ground withered and dead, 
and she passes on her way with empty 
hands : it may be by God's pitiful mercy 
to do her duty well and bravely to the end ; 
it may be to fall and falter, and become a 
scorn and a by-word to those whose feet 
are set in safer paths I 

It is given to so few men to understand 
the needs of a woman's nature ; to realize 
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how easily the tolls of life are paid, if the 
little coin of sympathy be plentiful ; to 
learn the truth that a feeble hand can 
grasp the thorns upon life's roses bravely 
enough, if only a strong clasp closes about 
it now and again ; to realize that a weary 
head may toil, and think, and plan, yet 
never know discouragement, if only there 
is a broad breast on which it may lean 
awhile, and be cheered by a loving word ! 

These are little things, perhaps, but they 

. make the sum of a woman's life ; and if 

they fail her, if the shadow of a patient 

sorrow broods above her, then Oh, 

shameful, pitiful truth — it is in those of her 
own sex who are happier that she finds her 
bitterest enemies I 

Men are never as pitiless as are women 
to each other ; they are open enemies at 
least, and do not point the tiny barbed 
arrow that pierces the very marrow of the 
heart, and is flung under cover of some 
honeyed phrase. 
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After the manner of their kind, the 
matrons round about Ardreggan discussed 
the state of domestic matters in that 
gloomy abode, and came to various con- 
clusions highly satisfactory to the speakers. 
If ** they " were in Lady Jane Plaistow's 
place "things would be very different:" 
doubtless she was a poor " feckless " sort 
of woman, who must be a trial to her hus- 
band — "men hate that kind of thing" — 
and so on. Of course Lady Jane did not 
know of these comments (happily we none 
of us know the comments our friends make 
upon us in our absence), but even had she 
known, I think she was past caring for 
such trifles. 

Long, long years ago, the one flower 
that had given sweetness and perfume to 
her life had been torn from her arms, 
leaving a void whose aching no hand save 
that of death could ever still I For say 
what we may, there is no sorrow on earth 
like a mother's sorrow ; no cry so bitter 
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and so prolonged as the voice of Rachel 
weeping because her children " are not !" 

The widow, bowed to the earth with 
grief, yet lets time soothe her pain, and 
years teach her to love some other than 
the one for whom she shed such bitter 
tears; but where — Oh, where in all the 
world shall a mother replace the child of 
her love ? 

If you force a woman's sympathies out 
of their natural channels, those sympathies 
will centre with concentrated passion in 
some one object that attracts them. Lady 
Jane, unloved as a wife, and taught to be 
unloving by years of cruel suffering, clung 
with an intensity of fondness to the little 
daughter who had been so unwelcome an 
arrival at Ardreggan, and became more 
an object of distaste to its master as years 
went on,, and each one added to the pro- 
bability of her being an only child. Still 
a tiny lassie, and naturally fearless — as 
children always are until unkindness 
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teaches them the nature of dread — this 
little one, early in her sad life, learnt to fly 
from the sound of her father's voice, and 
to tremble at the echo of his footstep ; but a 
refuge was seldom wanting, for in a dis- 
tant wing of the house, Miss Pheemie, the 
child's governess and most willing drudge, 
was sure to be found, and the little flying 
figure would leap into her arms to be held 
safe and close. 

" I liate papa ! — I hale him, I say !" sobbed 
the baby-girl one day when he had come 
upon her unawares, and hounded her out 
of his piresence with scant courtesy. 

" Hush !" said Miss Pheemie, glancing 
round the room as though she feared the 
very walls had ears, **you must never, 
never say that to mamma. Will you re- 
member. May, my darling ?" 

"But why?'* questioned the culprit, 
with great grave eyes upon poor Miss 
Pheemie's face. ** It's truCj you know ?" 

"Because it would pain her so much, 
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my dear," said the governess falteringlj. 

" Then I nehher will," quoth May, crim- 
son in the face with the energy of her as- 
severation. 

And she kept her word. 

Time passed on, and the fair-haired child 
grew into a fair-haired maiden. She in- 
herited her mother's northern beauty, but 
had in her nature (perhaps in compliment 
to her sire) what is generally called '' a 
spice o' the deil." 

' She had an opinion of her own, and was 
given to stick to it ; also she possessed 
good mental powers, and devoured the 
volumes in the Ardreggan library with a 
hungry zest for knowledge remarkable in 
so young a woman. 

At the age of seventeen this wilful, win- 
some, charming lassie went upon a visit to 
some English friends, and there met Arthur 
Mallinger, the man who was destined to be 
the one dominant influence in her life. 

Now it would be highly romantic if I 
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could say this dark-eyed lover, who rose 
upon the horizon of the girVs life like a 
star, was a prince or nobleman in disguise, 
filling, yar fantaisie, the post of tutor to 
the delicate, backward son of the house in 
which Sir George Plaistow's daughter 
enjoyed an amount of liberty Ardreggan 
had never yielded, and rejoiced in her 
freedom like the simple child she still was. 
But I fear me the young tutor's genea- 
logical tree was a shrub of the most 
stunted dimensions — if, indeed, such a plant 
existed at all. He was one of those by no 
means rare things, a born gentleman — a 
man whose every thought and feeling was 
as refined as though he could carry back 
his descent satisfactorily to the days of the 
Conqueror. He had " made his own way,'* 
as the saying goes, by dint of sheer hard 
work, and attained even his present humble 
position at a cost of self-denial and study 
that would have discouraged a less per- 
severing nature. Nor was he without 
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hopes of a still more ambitious character. 

He knew lie had literary powers of no 
mean order ; and in those days competition 
was not at the high pressure it is now, 
when Darwin's theory of the '' struggle 
for existence " is so aptly exemplified by 
us slaves of the pen. 

How Arthur Mallinger ever dared to 
love the high-bom lady who seemed as 
far above him as though she were some 
" bright particular star," I cannot say, and 
must admit that nothing could have been 
more unwise or more unfitting ; but what 
would you? Love, that laughs at bolts 
and bars, occasionally takes a run up, or 
down, as the case may be, very steep 
social ladders indeed. 

At all events, the little winged god did 
so conduct himself in this case, and not 
only did the young tutor love this said 
" star," but it gradually dawned upon him 
that that same luminary was pleased to 
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shed upon his life its very softest, brightest 
beams, and so- 

Well, I hardly know how it came 
about. 

I think the pain of parting showed, at 
last, how close two hearts had grown to 
each other, and one of those chance 
tete-h'tStes which are always coming about 
just when they shouldn't, ended in another 
edition of the welUknown story that has 
been told in such exquisite words by Eng- 
land's sweetest, truest poetess — 

*^ Softened, quickened to adore her, on his knee he fell 

before her, 
And she whispered low in triumph, ^ It shall be as I 

have sworn. 
Very rich he is in virtues, very noble — ^noble, certes ; 
And I shall not blush in knowing that men call him 

lowly-bom.' " 

When it came to " Good-bye," May 
looked up into her lover's face and said 
with simple earnestness, 

" I shall never change to you ; I shall 
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be 'always the same, Arthur, come what 
may." 

And to a nature such as May's, faulty and 
unwise at times, yet ever real and earnest, 
these words had all the solemnity of a vow. 
Then he kissed her on the lips that gave 
that loving pledge, and so sealed their 
truth. 

Are not the lives of all of us open to 
that sudden and startling change of 
colour caused by some new influence un- 
expectedly crossing our path? We look 
back a few months — or, it may be, but a 
few weeks or days — and we can hardly 
recognise in what we are, what we once- 
were! 

Perhaps the change is a sad one ; we 
have lost something — the clasp of a hand, 
the sound of a voice, and life holds for us^ 
an awful silence that is felt^eyeu beneath 
the current of our outward daily life. 

Or one has grown so dear that our very 
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sorrows are gilded by that one's sympathy, 
as clouds are turned to gold by the sun ; to . 
our happy eyes, the " valleys sing for joy/* 
and the " hills skip like rams ;" nature 
seems more lovely because our hearts are 
more open to impressions of her loveliness ; 
the past is sweet to linger upon ; the pre« 
sent is silver ; the future golden. 

This was the story of the girl whose 
tale I am now telling. Let no one grudge 
her this short gleam of sunshine, for it 
was the last that ever shone upon her 
earthly life ! 

As she journeyed homewards, the magic 
of her lover's kiss still lingering on her lips, 
the world seemed fairer than ever it had 
done before. Even Ardreggan, gloomy 
and frowning as it was, looked lovely in 
her eyes, and in the plenitude of her joy, 
she could, I am sure, have kissed her hand 
to the kelpie himself, had that worthy 
been sitting on his *' stane I" People 
said he came soon enough after this, and 
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jiight by night he wailed and cried till the 
sheep huddled together in the fold, and 
the men and maids of the Ardreggan 
household cowered round the " ingle," and 
j^fuged to go about the house alone. 

For Arthur Mallinger wrote to Sir 
George ; wrote hunibly as became him, but 
still bravely, as became him too. He told 
the story of the unpremeditated avowal 
of his love without extenuating and with- 
out falsifying, asking for nothing in the 
present, only praying for the boon of hope 
in the future, should he win his way. 

The day on which this letter arrived at 
Ardreggan was a memorably one in the 
domestic annals. 

A petty nature is incapable of appre- 
ciating greatness in another. 
\ Sir George Plaistow, therefore, could 
not recognise the nobility that scorned 
deception, and conscious of an impulsive 
error, laid that error bare. 

He tore the tutor s letter to atoms when 
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but half read, and then Lady Jane and 
J)Dor Miss Pheemie came in for the brunt 
of the storm. The air was dark with 
curses, and the women, white and trem- 

4 

bling, clung together as terrified animals 
huddle up to each other in a tempest. 

All but May herself. 

S/ie stood pale, silent, and tearless, 
listening to a string of epithets hurled at 
her love, of which " low-born whelp '' was 
about the sweetest and most courteous. 
Each term of reproach aimed at the man 
she loved hit her like a lash, and she 
writhed beneath it; but she spoke no 
word, and her silence so exasperated her 
father that he raised his arm and struck 
her down where she stood. 

After a storm comes a calm. 

Days and weeks of silent misery fol* 
lowed this outbreak. 

Miss Pheemie's eyes and nose entered 
into a friendly rivalry as to which should 
become the reddest. My lady, to quote 
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the old housekeeper, a retainer of many 
years' standing, *' gaed like a ghaist ;" 
and the girl herself, tearless and dumb, 
would sit gazing out into the night 
through the diamond-paned casement of 
the old school-room, or crouch by the fire 
and watch its burning embers, as though, 
in their fantastic shapes, she could recall 
the brightness of those few sweet days 
when she had known a joy that had been 
too quickly overcast. 

All correspondence was of course for- 
bidden with the presuming suitor ; but by 
some agency that was for ever a mystery, 
the sorrowing girl received a few hurriedly- 
penned lines from one of his relatives. 

He was ill — seriously ill. The hard 
mental strain of the last few weeks, 
coming upon a frame already weakened 
by over-study, had proved more than 
nature could bear. He had had to leave 
his situation, and take refuge with the 
only relatives he appeared to possess. 
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They were people in humble enough 
position in life, but rich in love for the 
boy who had raised himself above them 
all by his " knowledge," as they were 
pleased to term his self-earned education. 

*' 1 can't bear to see the child so stead- 
fast, Pheemie," said poor Lady Jane one 
evening to that faithful friend ; '* sorrow 
that has nae outward mark eats the heart 
out." 

It was ' a late autumn night, and the 
bare arms of the trees beat against 
the casements as though they shrank 
from the blast, and demanded admission, 
while the wind shrieked like half-a-dozen 
kelpies at least, and the bum, swollen by 
heavy rains, roared and tumbled with the 
sound of a distant sea. 

"Mother,'' said May, gliding into the 
fire-lit room like a spirit, her great eyes 
bright with some intense feeling, her 
hands clasped upon her breast — " mother, 
1 am going to my room ; the noise of the 
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wind has made my head heavy ; father is 
oat at the Bailie's, so he will not miss me. 
Kiss me, and bless me too, that I may 
sleep the better.*' 

Then the mother clasped her, and kiss- 
ed her, and blessed her, with tears, the 
girl kneeling by her knee, and holding her 
about the neck, and Miss Pheemie stole away 
to the window, and wept quietly to herself. 
When the morning came, . the nest was 
empty, the bird had flown. 

A letter lay open on the table — a letter 
that Sir George tore to atoms, and then 
trampled on the bits — a letter that was 
photographed upon the mother's heart in 
one instant's sight I 

" I would not have gone to him, dearest 
mother, but he is ill, perhaps dying, and I 
am his promised wife. Father will never 
forgive me, and I shall never come back 
any more ; but I stole your blessing last 
night to take with me !" 

That was all. 
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Then Sir Qeorge Plaistow did as we have 
already heard Pelham Pettigrew describe : 
he shut up the family skeleton, and turned 
the key upon it. 

He not only forbade his wife ever open- 
ing a letter from her child on pain of being 
instantly turned out of her home, but for- 
bade every mention of, or allusion to, such 
a creature as their disobedient daughter. 

Henceforth, and for ever, Ardreggan 
was a childless house — childless by his 
will. Not even the smallest girlish trinket 
had May taken with her; her room was 
left just as though she might be expected 
to return at any moment ; only the bed 
had been unpressed by her slight form, and 
her simplest dress and cloak were missing. 

By whose connivance she left the 
castle that grusome night, when the fir- 
trees bent almost to the earth before the 
blast, and the rain drove pitilessly along, 
instead of falling downwards, no one ever 
knew. 
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That part of the letter which contained 
the address from which she had received 
the news of her lover's danger, was torn 
off ; but even had it been found, there was 
no one to pursue the fugitive, for had she 
been brou;ght back, Sir George would have 
spumed her with his foot, and cast her 
out pitilessly. In these days of terror, he 
held those two weak women in such bond- 
age of fear that they stole about the vast 
rooms, and crept up and down the wide 
stairs, like frightened ghosts, and spoke 
under their breath. 

He would have turned Miss Pheemie 
a-way, but for fear that she should seek 
out the child, and, perhaps, help her and 
comfort her, if help and comfort were 
needed. He watched his wife, and the 
woman that was her faithful shadow, by 
night and day, locking their rooms at 
night, and, to the best of his power, pre- 
venting them from conversing together out 
of his presence. 
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Miss Pheemie, lying awake and shivering 
in her bed, could hear him go from his 
own room, that opened into his wife's, and 
there pace up and down the floor, raving 
and cursing in such fashion as now and 
again forced a low wail from the unhappy 
woman at whose head his words were 
hurled. Then he would lock the outer 
door — set the inner one open so as to 
command the slightest movement Lady 
Jane might make — and presently silence 
would reign. But Miss Pheemie knew — 
how well she knew ! — that the mother was 
lying in the darkness, not weeping, for she 
dare not weep lest he should hear her, but 
open-eyed, keeping an awful vigil of pain, 
and praying to the good God who watches 
over all, for the child she had once carried 
beneath her heart, and suckled at her 
breast ! 

At length Sir George found keeping 
guard both monotonous and wearisome. 
He therefore announced to his slaves that 
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in a fortnight's time they must be prepared 
to start on a long continental tour ; that 
they would sojourn for a time in such 
cities or countries as it might fall in with 
his royal will and pleasure to abide in, and 
that Ardreggan would meanwhile be shut 
up, and left to the care of certain trusty 
servants. The rest of the household were 
to be dismissed. 

In one week from the day in which Sir 
George Plaistow made this determination 
known to his wife, her hair, until then fair 
and abundant as in the days of her girl- 
hood, turned to a lustreless grey, and two 
deep lines, lines graven by the hand of a 
cruel anguish, marred the beauty of her 
mouth. 

And so for three long years, — ^years 
that seemed like a whole weary life-time 
to Lady Jane and her companion, — these 
three wandered about in foreign lands. 
Now they rested in some Italian city ; now 
sailed up the Nile ; now spent a winter in 
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the lovely climate of Malta ; now pushed 
far into Spain, 

But in all places, and everywhere alike, 
Lady Jane, 

" Bearing a life-long hunger in her heart," 

saw no beauty in earth or sky. Quiet, 
submissive, and uncomplaining, she lived 
her life day by day ; but no one ever saw 
her smile. 

You see, the breaking of a human heart 
is a long and troublesome process ; though 
there are few things more certain when it 
is once set well en train. 

Be sure the two women, whenever a 
happy chance gave them half an hour to- 
gether, spoke with tenderest fond regret 
of their lost darling ; be sure ' they re*, 
counted to each other many a little story 
of her baby days, each refreshing the 
memory of the other, in this particular or 
that; be sure they wearied themselves 
with conjectures as to where she was, and 
how she fared, and wondered if the love 
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that she had given up all for, was so " leal 
and true '' that she " counted the world 
well lost/' and as Arthur Mallinger's wife 
was utterly content with that little world 
bounded by the walls of the home that 
was hers and his. 

It is often thus. 

We weary ourselves with conjectures 
about some absent loved one ; what is he 
doing, we think, even now, — this very mo- 
ment, while we are dwelling on the thought 
of him? Is it well with him? Has ha 
good friends about him, and true? Has 
he found some to fill our place, and to love 
him as we loved ? 

And all the while our darling is in Qod's 
safe keeping, and the sorrows, . and the 
pains, and the partings of earth can hurt 
him never more ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 



AN AUTO DA F]S. 



FT was considered by the superstitious 
-*- peasantry round Ardreggan a very 
sinister and unluckly omen that, almost 
immediately after the departure of the 
family to foreign lands, and the strange 
disappearance of the young daughter of 
the house, a flock of herons came and 
settled in the little wood on the western 
side of the estate. 

Through this wood the burn took its 
troublous way, and there the kelpie held 
high court. The melancholy cries of 
these herons, and the rustle of their dark 
wings, certainly added to the weird 
desolation of the deserted house ; but per- 
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haps the kelpie was glad they came there^ 
as the mournful noise of their unmelo- 
dious voices may have given him a good 
excuse to take a little rest, nod in pleasant 
slumber on his stony seat, and dream of 
what things kelpies best may love. 

It was reported, too, that a white owl, 
an owl of abnormal and gigantic size, had 
been seen by more than one individual, 
resting upon the window-sill of the room 
that had been Miss Plaistow's; also that 
it fluttered its snowy wings against the 
glass, and staring in with marvellous great 
monstrous eyes, did cause to fall into a 
swoon a maid-servant chancing to come 
into the chamber. 

*^ There can be nae doot,'' said the 
village oracle, " sawing the air with his 
hand " to give due emphasis to his words, 
—*' there can be nae doot ava that the 
de'il's gotten himsel' a muckle f urthur ben 
the hoose of Ardreggan than he has a 
richt to be in ony respectable hoose ; and 
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it's my opeenion that the auld Sir Ronald 
maks o'er free, and does na' lie as still i' 
his grave as a man who had his senses 
aboot him when livin' ought to ha'e the 
breedin' to do when dead. A bodie might 
overlook an unco' deal done by a puir 
ignorant speerit that kens nae better ways, 
but what's the good o' quality, leevin' 
or deed, if they have na' gotten nae man- 
ners ava ?" 

Thus the uncanny reputation of Ar- 
dreggan rather increased than lessened. 

Three times the snow fell, and made the 
firs lovelier than in their fairest spring or 
summer dress; three times the roses on 
the southern wall budded and bloomed, 
and shed their petals like perfumed tears, 
because there was no hand to gather 
them: and still Ardreggan was like a 
sleeping giant ; all its lower windows were 
closed and barred, and but one solitary 
spiral column of blue smoke ascended 
from its countless stacks of chimneys. 
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Then, all at once, there was a " stirring 
among the dry bones." 

Windows were unbarred, and set as 
wide open as their old-fashioned sashes 
would allow of. 

The gardener, one Colin McDougall, set 
to work to bring about something like 
order in his own department, and retrieve 
the laziness of the three past years. 
Nature, too, did her best in the way of 
helping on the general festivity. 

She hung a bright green tassel on the 
end of every spray upon the larch-trees ; 
she touched the buds of the beeches and 
limes with faint rosy pink, so that, seen 
from a distance, the woods seemed to be 
blushing beneath the glance of the sun 
that grew warmer every day; and the 
birds sang in soft imperfect twitterings, 
earth's sweet orchestra tuning up for the 
gala summer-time that was coming ! 

In the midst of all this dawn of springs 
the wanderers came home — Sir George, 
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Miss Pheemie, and Lady Jane, "the 
mistress," as she was styled by her own 
household. God I what a weary, white- 
faced woman ! 

Colin McDougall, standing bare-headed 
at the big gates to see the carriage pass, 
forgot to don his bonnet again, and, plante 
la, did thoughtfully scratch his carroty poll 
instead. 

This operation finished, Colin shook his 
head gravely from side to side, looked into 
the crown of his bonnet, turned it round, 
and finally put it on, muttering to himself 
as he went along — 

"And 'Colin/ says she — *My lady,' 
says I — * Colin,' says she, * will ye gether 
me a rose or twa, and a bit little young 
bud? They're ower high for me to reach 
up the wa'.' That was jist her way; 
she was a fine saft-spoken leddy to the 
lowest as weel's the best, and what's come 
of her ava, God save us a' 1 The mis- 
tress is turned crazy wearyin' for the sight 
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of her, that's certain; and the maister — 

d ^n the maister !" said Colin, with a 

sudden dcces of anger, slapping one hand 
vehemently on his thigh. But he repent- 
ed him of his wrath, and added, under 
his breath — '* The Lord forg'ie me for an 
untenty deevil's-buckie !" 

Colin was not far wrong in thinking the 
mistress was in very bad care indeed. 

What is a worse pain, my friends, 
among the many life brings, than the 
coming back to a place once made lovely 
by the presence of one we loved, and now 
a desert in our eyes, even though beautiful 
in itself, because the sunshine to us is 
cold, and the song of the birds a mockery, 
for lack of 

" The touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still V* 

Does not the familiar room where stands 
the vacant chair, strike us dumb with its 
emptiness ? Does not our ear ache with 
the sense of silence, for want of one dear 
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voice, though there are many others to bid 
us welcome ? 

Sir George, looking at his wife's face as 
the carriage rolled down the avenue, read 
her heart like an open book. Miss 
Pheemie, opposite the two, cast down her 
eyes, and the end of her poor little nose 
grew burning red. 

She longed — ^this poor, faded, faithful 
creature — ^to stretch out her hand and 
clasp that other that worked and twitched 
in nervous pain ; but the eye of the tyrant 
was on her, and she was held back by 
fear. 

Now it had been Sir George Plaistow's 
orders that whatever letters might arrive 
at Ardreggan during his absence, should 
not be forwarded. They were to be placed 
in a certain drawer in the black oak press 
in his study. 

His factor would, of course, keep him in 
full knowledge as to how the estate was 
going on; if the farmers and labourers 
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paid their rent regularly ; the means that 
were promptly used to enforce a sense of 
this duty upon them if neglected, etc. 

This was all the home information he 
cared to have. These orders had been 
given, and most emphatically given, in the 
presence of Lady Jane and of Miss 
Pheemie. 

They had dared to make no remon- 
strance, though my lady shivered as her 
lord spoke, and Miss Pheemie gave the 
least little bit in the world of a sniff, which 
she cunningly merged in a cough as Sir 
George turned slightly towards the part of 
the room in which she stood. 

"If you offend him, he will send you 
away from me, Pheemie, and I have no one 
but you !" 

Thus had my lady once spoken, and the 
faithful Pheemie had kissed the thin, white 
hand and the faded cheek of the speaker 
with hot assurances of fidelity. 
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*'I will never leave you — never!" she 
trembled as she spoke, and her little for- 
lorn curls trembled too; she was but a 
feeble, frightened-looking woman, was 
Miss Pheemie, but her heart was " golden 
ore. 

You see, the Bible character of Ruth 
has its faithful prototypes even now, for 
hearts still beat whose beautiful spirit of 
faithfulness might be clothed in the words 
that were God-inspired of old — 

''Entreat me not to leave thee, or to 
return from following after thee ; for 
whither thou goest, I will go." 

And so Miss Pheemie "set a watch 
upon the door of her lips,'* and guarded 
against offending the master of Ardreggan 
with a constant self -watchfulness that was 
a quiet martyrdom. 

To those who are rich in friends, and 
who wander from home for a time, a 
goodly pile of letters will accumulate 
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during absence ; but few and far between 
were the missives in the Ardreggan post- 
bag. 

Lady Jane " the daughter of a hundred 
earls," had been an orphan heiress, and 
was singularly without near relatives, 
those she had taking only a tepid sort of 
interest in her welfare, on the ground that, 
with her beauty and her dower, she ought 
to have "done better for herself;" that 
meant, she ought to have married a man of 
higher social status than a baronet, even 
though he did date back his pedigree 
to the year 1100. 

Her husband had quarrelled with all 
his own people early in life. Naturally, 
therefore, under these combined circum- 
stances, their joint correspondence was 
limited ; and now, after these three years 
of wandering, only some official county 
circulars, and a small, very small number 
of private letters lay in the drawer of the 
black oak press. 
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Most of these private letters, indeed all 
save one, were in the same handwriting, 
and all bore the postal date of the year 
immediately following thd,t in which the 
family went abroad. 

Sir George took up, turned over, and 
critically examined the outside of each of 
these epistles. 

Then he rang the bell. 

" Why the devil is there no fire ?" he 
shouted at the servant who answered his 
summons. 

" The housekeeper thought, Sir George, 
that as the day was " began the man. 

" Don't tell me what anybody thought ; 
light the fire." 

Laid with pine knots in true Scotch 
fashion, the fire soon blazed and roared up 
the ample chimney. 

Then the master issued another man- 
date : her ladyship's maid ran up to the 
morning room ; and a moment later her 
ladyship herself, closely followed by the 
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shadowy Pheemie, came into the room. 

Intense fear was written on the faces of 
the two women. 

One thought had been dominant in the 
minds of both ever since they had entered 
Ardreggan, 

*' Oh, Pheemie ! the letters, the letters !" 
Lady Jane' had moaned, wringing her hands 
in the piteous suffering of suspense ; " there 
surely must be one lying there in the black 
oak press. My darling must have written ! 
What can we do ? Dare you steal down 
softly? He might not notice you — ^perhaps 
he is gone to look at the dogs " 

But Sir George was not gone to look at 
the dogs. 

Even as they spoke, the women heard 
the sound of the " study " bell, and very 
shortly afterwards the summons to the 
master's presence reached them. 

At once, when but half way across the 
room, where the fire blazed and crackled 
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so merrily, the mother's eyes fell upon the 
packet of letters lying on the table, and 
•with a quick, glad cry she started forward. 

Was she about to hear again the sound 
of a voice that had been silent all these 
long and weary years ? 

A strong arm held her back; a cruel 
hand closed upon those precious letters, 
and kept them from her reach. Then she 
fell upon her knees beside her husband, 
and clung about him sobbing — not with 
tears ; grief such as hers, — anguish such 
as hers, — has no tears ! but with the long- 
drawn gasps of one who fights against 
some cold and deadly flood. 

"For God's sake in Heaven, George, 
give me those letters ! — It is May's hand 
— we shall know where she is — they will 
tell us all about her. Oh, husband, for- 
give the child now ! — I have been silent — 
I have mourned — I have prayed — I have 
wrestled with my pain in obedience to 
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your will — but now — now Oh, my 

God 1 have mercy on me, and soften his 
heart !" 

Sir George was silent. Slowly and 
deliberately he turned over the letters, 
looking now at this one — now at that. 
Even the massive beard and moustache 
that shaded his handsome mouth, could 
not conceal the whiteness of his lips — 
white with the pallor of passion. 

" Remember, husband," pleaded the 
voice of the poor woman, whose mother- 
love made her strong and brave as the 
animal that fights for its young, — "re- 
member how long ago, when she was 
quite a tiny thing, the child wept because 
you hurt your hand, and brought her 
little handkerchief to tie up the wound I 
Think of those days, husband, and — 
forgive — her I — And — have — pity — upon — 
me !" 

Tearless sobs broke her voice — as with 
strained and starting eyes she saw him 
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make one step nearer to the blazing pine- 
wood ; saw, and with a shriek that echoed 
through the room, sprang to her feet, and 
clung about him I 

Too late ! 

Just where the fire was hottest, the 
packet fell. Once in the flames, the papers 
burst from the envelopes that held them, 
and the letters curled and writhed like 
living suffering things, turning at last to 
a bundle of spark-starred, blackened films, 
— all that was left of a murdered voice I 

But the foul deed had not been done in 
silence. 

Strong as he was, it had taken all Sir 
George Plaistow's strength to hold back 
the shrieking, maddened woman, who 
fought to get at the burning papers — 
fought with a strength marvellous in one 
so frail, and which roused to more deadly- 
frenzy the anger of the man whose will she 
strove — ^how vainly, poor fond fool ! — to 
cross I 
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As for Miss Pheemie, she had slipped 
from her chair to the ground, and hiding 
her face in her hands shuddered in terri- 
fied silence ; while frightened servants 
gathered about the door, and quickly com- 
prehending the cause of those piercing 
cries that had penetrated even to the 
remotest corner of the house, would 
doubtless have joined heartily in the spirit 
of that curse which Colin had already 
uttered. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



^' OH, THESE ABE VOICES OF THE PAST . . . ." 



OUR last two chapters have been glanc- 
ing back over a space of more 
than twenty years, but now we shall get 
on to level ground again ; not, however, 
before I have said a few words as to 
Mr. Pelham Pettigrew's acquaintance with 
the inmates of Ardreggan. 

There was nothing the great man of 
law more disliked than the idea that any 
human being should presume to suppose 
that his heart was softer and more feeling 
than he himself chose to make it out to be.. 

He would, therefore, boast of his in- 
timacy at kelpie-haunted Ardreggan, and 

his marvellous friendliness with the head 
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of that mansion ; avow his determination 
not to quarrel with the man whom every- 
body else fell out with, as a matter of 
course, and say in his didactic way — " he 
can't quarrel with me, sir! he can't do 

itr 

Thus far Pelham Pettigrew spoke the 
truth, but only part of it. 

The whole truth was this. 

Poor faded, down-beaten Lady Jane — 
that silent, patient, suffering woman— ap. 
pealed to his pity more powerfully than he 
would have liked to acknowledge'; for if it 
is a man's pet foible to try to make him- 
self out to be as utterly heartless as a 
thorough man of the world ought to be, 
he will stick to the coveted reputation 
through thick and thin, and utterly eschew 
the notion of there being even one chink 
in the steel plates of his armour. 

Yet it was not difl&cult for anyone of 
ordinary penetration, who heard Pelham 
Pettigrew speak of Lady Plaistow, to dia- 
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cover that a manly and true sympathy 
and friendship for her, had a large place 
in his heart. 

And what wonder ? 

If it is pitiful to see a woman hope- 
less and broken-down in youth, while 
the body is tolerably well able to endure 
the fretting of the spirit within, and 
energy and patience can face bravely 
all depressing influences; how much 
more infinitely sad it is to see that same 
woman, shorn of all youth and beauty, her 
strength of mind, as of body, stolen from 
her by the approach of age, still striving, 
stUl enduring, with none of the consola- 
tions a loved and cherished wife carries 
with her to gild the vale of years ! 

Children, and children's children are 
around a happy woman as the evening of 
her life draws on ; and their pleasant voices 
seem like sweet echoes of her own youth, 
while the grandchild is almost dearer than 
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was the child, because it borrows a reflect- 
ed value from the memories of her own 
early, happy motherhood. 

By her side is one whose arm has 
shielded her from every blast of the wind 
of heaven, 

*' Lest it should visit her cheek too roughly." 

Together they have climbed life's hill, 
together now they " toddle down ;" for the 
love with which they started on their 
journey years ago, has gathered to itself a 
three-fold chord of friendship, trust, and 
sweet companionship. 

This is one guise in which old age may 
come to a happy woman. 

Another case may be that of one whose 
declining years are made beautiful by 
memory ; who awaits in faith and hope the 
time when God shall call her to join those 
dear ones whom she has 

<< Loved long since, and lost awhile :" 

« 

The sweetness of her life lies in the 
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thoughts of the years that are past : she 
can sympathize in the happiness of others, 
yet n"ever envy them. 

" I would not give my memories, for all another's J07.'' 

That is the language of her heart, and its 
echo is heard in the calmer, quiet helpful- 
ness of her voice, and seen in the grave, 
sweet peace of her eyes. She has that 
which the world can ''neither give nor 
take away," a secret and abiding fountain 
of content which none may share, and 
which makes the desert of her life " rejoice 
and blossom as the rose." 

Contrast these two cases that I have 
thus tried to sketch, with the life of such a 
woman as the Lady Jane 

A life of repression, of struggle, of 
stumbling, of hands stretched blindly forth 
only to grasp the air, of scalding tears 
pressed back to their fountain of pain, for 
fear their indulgence may weaken her for 
the battle that is still to come ; and be- 
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cause — ^pitif ulest reason of all — ^there is no 
one to grieve at the sight, let the tears 
rain down ever so thickly 1 

In all the desert of this life, fancy one 
only flower, and then that gathered, and 
cast to the winds by the cruel hand of 
fate 

Granted, then, that the cast-iron case 
in which it pleased Mr. Pettigrew to 
keep his heart had in it one or two 
chinks, what wonder that pity for the 
Lady Jane crept in and nestled there ? 

The consummate tact, the exquisitely 
keen knowledge of his fellow-beings, which 
were such remarkable characteristics of 
the man of law, enabled him to avoid mis- 
understandings with the irascible and 
pugilistic Sir George ; and he on his part 
— (you see the very worst people have 
some capability of good in them!) had 
actually grown to like Pelham Pettigrew. 
That is to say, he liked him as much as it 
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was in liis nature to like anything that 
was not himself. 

In the presence of this, his one sole 
friend and companion, it was curious to 
see a faint shadowy reflection of the defer- 
ential courtesy with which that friend ever 
treated Lady Jane, make itself visible in 
his own demeanour. 

Very early in Mr. Pettigrew's acquaint- 
ance with Lady Plaistow, a chance inter- 
view with the silent, timid woman had 
raised for his eyes a corner of the domestic 
curtain ; and as the skilled naturalist will 
describe the whole fossil skeleton of an 
animal from one fragment of bone, that 
to the eye of the ignorant would be un- 
suggestive of anything more interesting 
than a dust-bin, so from this one glimpse 
of the state of affairs, did the clever men- 
tal anatomist form a correct and exhaustive 
estimate of her life and trials. 

It happened thus. 
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Finding her, on one occasion, alone in 
the dreary dining-room, with its long 
array of narrow windows and dark pan- 
elled walls, and struck with the white 
desolation of her face, Pelham Pettigrew, 
in that marvellously sweet voice of which 
we have before spoken, addressed to her 
a few gentle words of kindliness, — ex- 
pressed a fear that she was suffering — a 
sympathising sorrow in this suffering, 
whatever it might be. 

For a moment the poor lady looked at 
him with an eager wonder in her colour- 
less eyes, a look like that you may meet 
in the eyes of a person who suddenly hears 
an old and well-remembered melody, that 
has long been strange to his ears ; then 
she covered her face with hands that shook 
as though with ague, and spoke in a voice 
" holding tears in its tones." 

"Do not speak to me like that! Oh, 

anything but that! I cannot bear '' 

" sympathy," she was about to say. 
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Here, however, Miss Pbeemie. glided in 
with her noiseless step, and rapidly passing 
her arm round the shoulders of her friend, 
looked at Mr. Pettigrew with what there 
is every reason to suppose she meant for 
a fierce and withering glance, but which, 
in reality, only gave her the air of an 
enraged mouse. 

" My dear, my dear !" she crooned over 
Lady Jane ; " what is it?" 

" Nothing : it is not his fault : I am 
weak and tired this morning : that is all." 

But no doubt Miss Pheemie eventually 
learned just how things had been, for ever 
afterwards she made a sort of fetish of 
Mr. Pettigrew, getting quite a pale salmon 
colour whenever she met him, and casting 
shy, adoring glances at him when she 
thought no one was looking. 

They say that " the way to the mother s 
heart lies through the child," and in like 
fashion the way to Miss Pheemie's heart 
lay through that faded, wretched woman. 
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who was at once her mistress and her 
most dear charge. 

That Mr. Pettigrew and his friend, a 
stranger to them, should dine at Ardreg- 
gan, was, it may well be supposed, an 
event in the quiet, monotonous life led by 
the two women who composed its house- 
hold. Of course, when I call their exist- 
ence monotonous, I purposely overlook 
the variety afforded by divers outbreaks of 
temper on the part of Sir George, and the 
howUngs, and stampings, and cursings of 
that potentate when any trifling matter 
overset the balance of his content. I over- 
look these trifles for this reason — even 
variety becomes monotonous when con- 
stantly indulged in, and, like Mark Twain's 
cow, descending matutinally upon the 
breakfast-table, these fits of ungovernable 
rage became part and parcel of the Ardreg- 
gan routine. Miss Pheemie's virgin breast 
was quite in a flutter as the all-important 
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Friday grew to evening, and the hour 
when the guests might be expected drew 
near. 

She had been made supremely happy by 
the gift of a bit of almost priceless lace 
from Lady Jane that morning, and with 
this cobwebby structure gathered about 
her thin throat, and fastened with an 
amethyst brooch of ancient setting, seemed 
in her own eyes almost too gorgeously 
caparisoned — ^too manifestly set forth in 
her best, to try to dazzle the eyes of the 
man whom she " delighted to honour." Mr. 
Pettigrew's unknown friend was, in her 
estimation, a sort of moon shining in the 
reflected light of the sun. 

The domestic atmosphere of Ardreggan 
had been cleared the day previous by a 
severe storm. Lady Jane had, in conse- 
quence, retired shaking to bed at night, and 
now, havingbeenbenefitedby repose, appear- 
ed in the **long drawing-room," — as the 
state guest-chamber was styled— certainly a 
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shadowy, worn, and faded woman, but hav- 
ing about her a peculiar air of high-breed- 
ing and refinement. She displayed a cer- 
tain grace, too, in the wearing of an old- 
fashioned brocaded dress, and marvellous 
airy folds of lace, that looked as though 
woven in some fairy loom, were crossed 
and recrossed over her bosom. Her grey 
hair was folded back under a kerchief, also 
of the finest lace, and something like the 
very faintest smile played round her lips. 

For Sir George was in a good humour — 
there could be no doubt about that. He had 
only cursed the butler once since he came 
down from his room en grande terme, and 
was now standing in the rampant fashion 
Englishmen are addicted to, upon the 
hearthrug before the open grate, where a 
fimall pine-wood fire was pleasant enough 
in the freshness of the autumn night. 

The abomination . of gas was naturally 
unknown in the Ardreggan drawing-rooms. 
Old-fashioned sconces on the walls held 
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waxen lights; tapestry curtains shaded 
the long row of windows that ran down 
one side of the room, each one cast- 
ing a square of pale gloaming on the 
polished oak floor — for the blinds were 
still undrawn, and one star and a crescent 
moon hung in a cloudless sky. 

Low down in the valley, and following 
the course of the tumbling burn, lay 
close, a faint white mist. The harsh, rasp- 
ing note of the corncrake, and mourn- 
ful cries from the heronry in the wood that 
stood blackly out in the dimness, mingled 
with the sound of the falling water, while 
above towered the massive pile of the 
Castle, a soft flood of light shining like a 
welcome from its many windows. 

It was thus that William Snow first saw 
Ardreggan. 

" What a grand old place !" he said 
enthusiastically to his companion. 

But Pelham Pettigrew's attention was at 
that moment taken up in turning his high 
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dog-cart and spirited bays so cleverly into 
the avenue as to round the corner without 
leaving an inch to spare ; so his reply was 
a sort of sound between a grunt and a 
growl. 

Another moment or two, and they 
swung round to the hall doors, the sound 
of the wheels making little Miss Phee- 
mie's heart beat at least six times a minute 
over its usual rate. 

She puts up her shrivelled hand to the 
all-important tucker, and gives the edge a 
little pinch here and there, to make it sit 
more jauntily : she looks at my Lady, 
calm, pale, shadowy, and for once peaceful ; 
at Sir George^ smiUng, actually smiUng, 
as he rubs his hands, and watches the door^ 
anticipating the entrance of his guests. 

He has not long to wait. 

The Scotch servant announces ''Mr. 
Pettigrew and Mr. Snow," (turning the o 
into an a, of course, as he utters this 
last) and the cherished idol of Miss 
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Pheemie's simple heart, followed by his 
friend, enters the room. 

The faultless evening dress, the diamond 
studs, plain as the plainest setting can 
make them, the little high-arched shoes 
tied with broad black ribbons, the brilliant 
smile and genial greeting of Pelham Petti- 
grew to his host and hostess, are almost 
overpowering to Miss Pheemie. She gives 
quite a little gasp, and is too much en- 
grossed in offering up mental incense at 
the shrine of all this magnificence to notice 
the mistress of the house. Her ladyship 
has risen, and stands with her hand in that 
of Pelham Pettigrew ; but her eyes, sud- 
denly dilated with an expression half wist- 
ful, half fearful, and wholly and most 
marvellously strange, look eagerly beyond 
to where William Snow stands beside her 
husband, answering his warm and hearty 
greeting. 

The stranger is presented to the hostess. 
For an instant he touches her hand — a 
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hand whose deathly, lifeless cold strikes 
thrillingly to his. And she is silent ; this 
strange, marble woman, whose face is set 
and still, and yet whose eyes bum with a 
wondrous intensity, and hold his own by 
some irresistible power. 

She sinks back into her seat, and as she 
grasps the arms of the chair, he can see 
the livid veins stand out on the trans- 
parent hands that seem to clutch at some 
support, as though all things around her 
grew indistinct — as though she 

*' Moved among a world of ghosts, 
And felt herself the shadow of a dream." 

"Surely," thought William to himself, 
*' this poor lady is mad, as well as sad." 

She seemed to hang upon the sound of 
every common-place word that issued from 
his hps, as though each held a verdict of 
life or death ; yet still she maintained the 
same strange silence, and at last, just as 
he turned with a smile to • answer some 
timid utterance of Miss Pheemie's, a cry 
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rang through the room — an awful, pitiful, 
yearning cry — ^that might have come from 
the weird lips of the kelpie himself, and 
my Lady, who had risen from her chair, 
and stretched out her arms as though to 
touch some phantom visible to her eyes 
alone, fell forward, and lay lifeless at the 
feet of the stranger guest. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



*' LINKS OP A BROKEN CHAIN." 



SIR GEORGE pulled at the bell-rope till 
it came down with a run ; and then 
ran round the room with it in his hand. 

This was Sir George Plaistow's *' way'* 
of showing^ his sympathy with his wife, 
in the sudden seizure that had struck her 
down as though a bullet had pierced her 
heart. 

Sir George did not offer a silent sym- 
pathy either, but his flow of speech was 
somehow cut short by a sharp glance from 
Pelham Pettigrew's keen, grey eyes. 

They had bent over the crumpled-up 
heap of brocade and lace, and a dead, 
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white face and lifeless hands, that lay 
upon the floor, and had raised her up and 
laid her on the couch — 

The semblance of a dead woman ! 

Miss Pheemie, crouching on the floor 
beside her, chafed the limp fingers, and 
though distraught with terror, yet did not 
fail to cast more than one glance of dread 
at the master of the house. He, still 
grasping the deposed bell-rope, and look- 
ing as though he were about to apply it 
lash-wise to the world in general, stood 
silent (thanks to the presence of his im- 
perious guest), but glowering at the 
motionless form of his wife. 

" She'll soon be all right again — it is 
the — ^theweather — ^the — ^the fire '' stam- 
mered and gasped Miss Pheemie, looking 
at the closed eyes and drawn mouth, that 
seemed as though light and life were fled 
for ever. 

But Pelham Pettigrew, being an emi- 
nently practical man, took the law into his 
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own hands, ordered the servants about as 
though they belonged to him, and at last, 
seeing a flutter of returning life passing' 
across the face that lay back upon Miss 
Pheemie's arm, he took still more upon 
himself. 

He went round to William Snow's side, 
and motioned him to retire into the shade 
of the tapestry-draped windows. 

"She will not like to see a stranger 
near her when she comes to herself," he 
said confidentially. This matter settled 
to his satisfaction, the active, dapper little 
man actually pressed Sir George into the 
service, and made that august individual 
hold a wine-glassful of strong brandy and 
water until such time as he, Felham 
Pettigrew, saw that her ladyship was 
capable of swallowing the same. 

This feat accomplished, he fully ac- 
quiesced in her faintly expressed wish of 
retiring to her room, gave her the support 
of his arm to the foot of the stairs, and 
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then, by some magic of manner, obliged 
Sir George to take his place and aid his 
wife's feeble steps as far as the door of her 
chamber. Miss Pheemie and the lady's- 
maid followed ; the former, appalled out of 
all self-possession by the turn of things in 
general, and Mr. Pettigrew's daring con- 
duct in particular. 

"Pheemie, Pheemie!" said Lady Jane, 
when the two women were left alone, " I 
think I have been dreaming. I must be 
madr and she held her two hands across 
her brow, and closed her eyes wearily. 

But there are phantoms that even dark- . 
ness cannot shut out. Miss Pheemie knelt 
by the bed on which the stricken woman 
lay, and laid her cheek down upon the 
pillow by that death-like face. 

" Do not think of it, my dear," she said, 
" do not think of it. It was some fancy — 
some strange fancy I" 

*'No/* said my lady, sitting up, and 
pushing back the grey hair that had fallen 
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about her in confusion — "no, it was no 
fancy, Pheemie." 

Then she stretched out her arms, as if 
to some dear vision hovering near, and 
sobbed out wildly — 

" Oh, my darling, some one spoke to me 
with your voice, and looked at me with 
your eyes !" 

'^I know, I know!" replied the other 
trembling. "It is so sometimes; one 
sees strange likenesses ; one might be de- 
ceived/' 

But Lady Jane is not listiening. 

On either thin cheek some strong and pas- 
sionate emotion has painted a hot pink spot ; 
her hands are cold and dank as they lie in 
Miss Pheemie's clasp, and they are not 
still, but writhe and turn and twist, as 
though some bodily pain racked their 
owner. 

*'Let me move the lamp away," says 
poor Miss Pheemie, after long and troubled 
silence. ''You must try to rest. Shut 
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your eyes, dear, and then perhaps you'll 
fall into a dose.'* 

She takes the lamp away, and draws 
the heavy curtains of the bed, that is large 
enough and gloomy enough for a family 
hearse. Then Miss Pheemie retires to the 
deep embrasure of the window, lamp and 
all, and gives herself up to terrible fore- 
bodings as to what will be the conduct of 
the master of the house when his guests 
shall have departed, and, warmed with 
ample draughts of generous wine, he shall 
seek the bosom of his family, and there 
deliver himself of what he is wont to call 
" a line of his mind." 

Of course, for Miss Pheemie to defy 
any human being was a thing impossible ; 
therefore she brooded over the vengeance 
that should presently fall upon the devoted 
heads of herself and Lady Jane, until she 
nodded in her chair and dozed, to dream 
she was pursued by an enormous scarlet 
serpent having the head of Sir George 
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Plaistow (which vision was doubtless a 
rechauffe of the unfortunate bell-rope). 
Then the good lady woke with a jerk, and 
became presently conscious of a voice 
speaking in strange, disjointed sentences, 
of now and then a sob — not the sob of a 
woman's quiet weeping, but a dry, tearless 
catching of the breath. 

Then once more came those wild, half- 
incoherent adjurations, addressed appar- 
ently to some phantom presence; some- 
thing infinitely dear, and to be called upon 
by. every loving name fondness could sug- 
gest, yet something that evaded the speaker, 
like Undine as she sank into the sea, and 
the little sobbing waves cried, "Lebe- 
wohll" 

Lady Jane's life-long self-restraint, her 
powers of self-repression, had snapped at 
last. One moment of a trial too keen had 
made the fetters yield; memories that 
were buried deep down, with the earth 
pressed hard upon their death-white faces. 
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stirred and rose, and confronted the tor- 
tured mind in ghastly, weird array; a 
voice from the dead years that lay behind 
her had cried out ; eyes with the same clear 
radiance, the same half sad, half triumph- 
ant candour as those that had looked up 
into her face by the firelight long ago and 
pleaded for a blessing, had looked into hers 
to-night ; and, as she was held silent and 
motionless by their spell, a smile, the very 
turn and trick of which was graven on the 
innermost tablet of her heart, passed across 
the face before her. 

Best ? Sleep ? 

Ah, no, dear, faithful Pheemie, not to- 
night I 

Draw the curtain aside, and look upon 
the Lady Jane as she mutters and moans 
and weeps — cast your arms about her as 
you may, you cannot lull the pain of that 
mother-heart. Her eyes do not look at 
you — do not see you. They are gazing at 
what you cannot see ! 
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Fear is stilled before the storm of an- 
guish that has broken over her life. She 
would not cringe or shrink, though the 
voice that has been the knell of all her 
life's joy were to ring ever so loudly in 
her ears. Curses, however deep, could not 
drive the hot colour from her cheeks ; for 
a life-time nature has been trampled 
under foot, and now is the hour of its 
retribution ! 

As Miss Pheemie stands trembling by 
the bed, my Lady, all dishevelled as she is, 
her costly laces and the robe of trailing, 
rustling brocade looking strangely, weirdly 
out of keeping with the awful ghastliness 
of her face, rises and stands for a moment, 
with one hand clinging to the curtain. 
Then she takes a faltering step or two 
across the room. 

" Oh, come back, my dear V cries poor 
Miss Pheemie, feeling, in her sore per- 
plexity, as though the very foundations of 
the earth were moving, and all the proprie- 
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ties of life dissolvinpr, to "leave not a 
wrack behind." 

But some strong purpose, some stem, 
unalterable resolve is written in my Lady's 
eyes; an almost superhuman exaltation 
of feeling has, for the time being, so 
changed the features that are usually ex- 
pressive only of sadness and submission, 
that Miss Pheemie, dreading she knows 
not what, sinks upon her knees, and grasps 
a fold of my Lady's dress, 

"Let me go. I must go. Do not touch 
me, Pheemie, The child has called me," 

Miss Pheemie's hand falls as if paralyzed 
from its hold, and the next sound that 
breaks the silence is the soft rustle of a 
silken train upon the polished floor. 

Like a sleep-walker, seeing nothing as 
she passes on her way, Lady Jane glides 
down the wide stair, and in her wake, a 
trembling, feeble shadow, creeps Miss 
Pheemie. 
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"I hate snivelling-^why, when first — 
ahem ! — I mean some years ago — my wife 
and Miss Pheemie there used to snivel 
together : I caught them at it one day, and 
confound it, Pettigrew, I raised the devirs 
din I" 

*' I do not doubt it," said that gentleman, 
dryly. 

Sir George Plaistow, you see, was enter- 
taining his guests by favouring them with 
a few of his ideas upon domestic govern- 
ment, and at the same time, in his usual 
candid fashion, he was edifying the ser- 
vants who were waiting at table. Sir 
George had no sense of delicacy on such 
points ; no uncomf ortiable feeling of refine- 
ment chained his tongue in the presence 
of his inferiors, though he could trace 
his lineage back to 1104 

" Sit down to dinner with me, with red 
eyes and swollen noses ! — not if I know it I 
So, as I said before, I raised the devil's 
din." 
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William Snow was apparently absorbed 
in contemplating every minutest detail of 
the pattern on his plate. Therefore, though 
this genial remark was addressed to the 
world at large, it was left for Mr. Petti- 
grew to reply. 

^' Ah ! just so.^' 

There was evidently something wrong. 
As a rule he had a ready answer for Sir 
Oeorge ; a quelling one, that had the damp- 
ing effect upon that gentleman's egotistical 
assertions, of water upon fire. Perhaps 
the vacant place had all the efEect of a 
Banquo at the feast : perhaps the thought 
of a dead white face, and the echo of a bitter 
<5ry, haunted Mr. Pettigrew ? Other per- 
plexities may also have beset him; he was 
absent, and apparently at times deaf, even 
to the host's loudest roar, or most blatant 
boast of prowess in the hunting-field, or on 
the moor. 

Every now and again he gave a sharp 
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yet furtive glance at William sitting oppo- 
site ; and once he muttered to himself the 
characteristic words— 

*^ Quite,' quite!" evidently thus answer- 
ing some mental suggestion of his own. 

The result of this pre-occupation on the 
part of the principal guest of the evening, 
was a rampant unrestrained freedom on 
the part of the host. 

He so enraged and maddened William 
Snow by his comments on Lady Plaistow's 
sudden illness, that at last he made a 
slight effort at repression on his own ac- 
count. 

** I trust Lady Plaistow may be able to 
join us again during the evening ?" 

Sir George was about to say he'd " be 
damned if she did;" but bethought him- 
self that Mr. Pettigrew might not be so 
harmless as he looked, and peradventure 
rouse up to some sudden vehemence. He 
therefore merged this intended remark in 
a shower of abuse at the butler, who had, 
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so he said, served them with the wrong 
wine. This poor scapegoat of his master's 
ill-conditioned temper, stood meekly enough 
to receive a torrent of such language as 
few men would lavish on a hound that had 
bitten them, and William, meanwhile, 
made vehement mental resolves never to 
put his legs under Sir George Plaistow's 
mahogany again, or eat the salt that closes 
a man's mouth. 

Mr. Pettigrew looked calmly and patient- 
ly on : he pitied the butler ; but having 
state reasons of his own for wishing Sir 
George to "gang his ain gait," and let off 
the steam of irritation as much as possible, 
he did not see fit to succour the distressed 
one. 

Everything comes to an end, and so at 
last the hail-storm of his master's anger 
ceased to batter the head of the butler, and 
wine of a different seal was opened, and 
pronounced **A 1," by Mr. Pettigrew. 
The host drank a generous glass, rubbed 
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his hands, smiled, and dashed into a story 
of the hunting-field. It was a veteran 
story, that ought to have been ashamed to 
show its face, after having been told for 
the last forty years, and was now unearth- 
ed for the especial benefit of Mr. Snow. 

" YouVe heard the story of the pug that 
ran from Scarsfoot to Abberdingy — eh, 
Pettigrew?'' quoth the host by way of 
preface. 

" Yes, oh yes, I've heard it ; it's a capital 
story : you'll be delighted with it. Snow — 
it's as good as a run with the hounds on a 
clear, frosty morning, to hear Sir George 
tell it !" 

Mr. Pettigrew did not mention the fact 
that he had heard the story about twenty 
times, and considered it in the light of an un- 
mitigated bore. He would have liked to have 
had an audible chuckle over "letting in 
Snow " for the infliction, but that indulg- 
ence being forbidden by th^ convenances of 
society, he was obliged to content himself 
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by drinking a Lilliputian wine-glassful of 
raw whisky, one of a brotherhood that, 
at this stage of the entertainment, were 
handed round in true Scotch fashion. 

Inspired either by this libation, or by 
some spirit of mischief, the offspring of his 
own private surmises, Pelham Pettigrew 
now began to eke on, and encourage his 
host in caracoUing right royally upon the 
hobby of his own achievements in the 
hunting-field, and showing off the paces 
of that venerable steed, the fifty-times-told 
adventure of the run from Scarsfoot to 
Abberdingy. 

*' Over hill, over dale, 
Thorough bush, thorough brier. 
Over park, over pale. 
Through flood " 

No, not " through fire," so I cannot fin- 
ish the rhyme, but through everything 
else, did they in imagination rattle the poor 
fox of forty years back, whose wraith 
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ought surely to have been left to rest in 
peace ere this. 

Sir George grew more and more excited 
as his story progressed : he shouted '* tally: 
ho," so that the echo of his voice reached 
the kitchen below, and the domestics ex- 
pressed an opinion that master was " unco 
daft the night." He waved his arm 
as he described a country yokel going up 
wind, and doing his best to throw out the 
run ; he screamed words of encouragement 
to the field, when poor pug, trying hard to 
save his brush, slipped back and doubled 
round the edge of the Scarsfoot wood ; he 
yelled as he was driven out into the open 
once again, and the ladies of the kennel 
gave tongue loud and clear. Now one of 
the riders is left *' doubled up " in a ditch ; 
another has come to grief over a sunken 
fence — the pace is fast and furious — rey- 
nard, a little red-brown spot in the distance, 
glides on with swift, yet scarce seen mo- 
tion — ^the hounds, running so well together 
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you might cover them with your handker- 
chief, sail compactly after him— whUe the 
master of the hounds and the narrator of 
the story are the only riders in sight. 
Now a high fence, falling on the other side 
to a deep trench, tries the mettle of both 
horses and riders. Up ! soh ! they're safely 
landed — no, the master is down — '* by 
gad ! sir, a regular crumpler !" 

But at this point of his story, Sir George 
himself went a mental " crumpler " of such 
astounding force that he was struck dumb 
by it, and for that night at least the story 
of the run from Soarsfoot to Abberdingy 
was doomed to be an unfinished tale. 

He had heard the door, which was 
directly behind him, open softly; he had 
breathed a deep breath that boded no ulti- 
mate good to the intruder ; but he had for- 
borne to turn round, for fear of spoiling 
the point of his story. 

Just as the last words we have recorded 
passed his lips, there was a rustle of silk 
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on the dark oak floor, and he sat staring afc 
the apparition of his wife as though he- 
hardly believed but that he saw a vision. 

" She dare not ! she dare not !" he- 
thought to himself, during those few ter- 
rible moments of silence. 

But apparently Sir George Plaistow for 
once underrates the daring of his long- 
submissive wife. 

Lady Jane is pale as one of the shrouded 
dead — ^pale with the dull, grey pallor of old 
age, not the delicate whiteness of youth : 
the blood that had mantled fever-hot in 
her cheeks through the past Hours of mental 
struggle, has now suddenly curdled round 
her heart ; her grey hair falls in disorder 
on her shoulders ; and her eyes, bright 
with a terrible eagerness, grow to the face 
of William Snow. 

•Her strength seems about to fail her: 
she clings to Miss Pheemie's hand, and 
yet seems to draw that terrified woman 
after her. 
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Appalled by the enormity of his wife's 
conduct, Sir George is still silent. 

His eyes follow her slowly-moving figure 
as though she were some basilisk, the sight 
of which has turned him to stone. 

Pelham Pettigrew has risen from his 
chair instinctively as that strange pair 
enter the room, and William would 
doubtless have followed his example, but 
that some undefined feeling chains him 
where he sits, watching the slow approach 
of that dishevelled, wild-eyed woman, 
whose white lips seem about to speak 
words meant for his ear alone. 

Fear has died out in the heart of Lady 
Jane ; dread of her tyrant can find no 
place in the heart that travails with a 
mother's passionate yearning. She does 
not even see her husband, or once meet the 
glare of his indignant eyes. 

She sees no one — no one save the man 
with the clear, dark-lashed grey eyes and 
the square brow — ^the man at whose smile 
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and at whose voice the dead and buried 
pangs and hopes of the past have started 
into life, and are clutching at her heart, and 
tearing open anew the scarce-healed wounds 
that have hardly yet ceased to bleed 

Close up to William's side she comes, 
and lays her hand upon his shoulder. 
She bends down, until her eyes are 
on a level with his own, and then, in a 
voice scarce louder than a whisper, but 
that yet penetrates to every distant corner 
of the room, she speaks — 

" Tell me," she says, ''in the name of 
the dear Christ who loved His Mother, and 
pitied her pain, — who are you that look 
at me with my darling's eyes, and speak to 
me with my darling's voice — my darling 
whom I — lost — so — many — weary — years 
—ago ?" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



TBAUMBILDEB. 



H 



**TTOW dare the fellow be related to 
us ; it's a damned impertment 
liberty !" 

"Eeflect, my dear sir, that he cannot 
help himself." 

" Picked out of the gutter " 

" Whose fault was it that he ever got 
into the gutter ?" 

" A beggarly lawyer Hi ! — here ! — 

stop ! — Pettigrew ! — don't do that ! I beg 
your pardon, old fellow ; I forgot whom T 
was talking to !" 

"Don't forget again," said Mr. Petti- 
grew, returning from the door of Sir 
George Plaistow's study, which he had 
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already reached preparatory to leaving the 
room. 

''How confoundedly peppery you are 
with a fellow," grumbled the baronet, as 
his companion once more lounged comfort- 
ably in an easy-chair. 

''I never allow a word against my 
honourable profession to be spoken in my 
presence," returned the other, with an air 
of incomparable grandeur, and making a 
movement as though he were hitching an 
imaginary gown over his shoulders. 

" Well, I've said I won't do it again ; I 
can't do more than that, can I ?" 

" Yes ; you can stick to it. 

" Well, well ; don't be so mighty full of 

your con bless my soul, Pettigrew ! 

can't you see I'm driven to death with all 
this fuss and upset ? If you'd let me do as 
I wanted to do, and go down myself to 
that old buffer, what-do-you-caU-him ^" 

"And frighten him to death, eh, with 
your rough northern manners ? blow the 
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roof off his house, and the windows out of 
it ? No, no ; I'm not such a fool as that, 
Plaistow !" 

" How the devil do I know that the 
fellow youVe got hold of to investigate 
the matter, won't go and idle his time 
hanging about this Cathedral town, and 
run up the deuce of a bill for me at the 
best hotel in the place ?" 

" Simply because I am in the habit of 
putting any business that comes in ray 
way into the hands of genileineri ; besides, 
I thought you said just now that you 
looked upon it in the light of a — ahem ! — 
a liberty, in fact, that my young friend 
Snow '' 

"If he's my grandson, his name isn't 
Snow," broke in the baronet vehemently. 

" Just so ; well, then, we'll start upon 
the hypothesis that he is your grandson^ 
and call him — Mallinger ^" 

'* Damn it, Pettigrew !" roared the 
other, *^do you know, no one has dared 
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to name that — that — person to me these 
five-and-twenty years back ! I — I — won't 
stand it ! I — I — won't listen to it 1" 

" As you like ; but it appears to me 
that this interesting affair cannot possi- 
bly be looked into without that name being 
mentioned to you many hundreds of times/' 

"A low beggarly fellow! A man who 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic 
for the clothes on his back !" bellowed Sir 
George, bouncing up from his seat and 
beginning to perambulate his study as a 
bear paces its den. 

" My dear sir," said Pelham Pettigrew, 
holding up his faultless hand, "bear in 
mind you are speaking of the dead." 

" I'm glad of it ! I'm glad the beggar's 
dead! No, no — I say, Pettigrew, I take 
my oath I won't say another word! Sit 
down again, there's a good soul ! — ^You're 
the only friend I have in the world ; I do 
assure you, you are !" 

" Probably." ^ 
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Sir George looked sharply at the speaker; 
even his tough hide felt the sting of that 
one quietly uttered word ; but it was no 
use entertaining any idea of resentment 
against a man who looked as calm and 
polite as it was possible for man to look, 
and who was quietly striking a vesuvian 
and lighting a cigar. 

" Well, well, you think it's all conclusive, 
eh, Pettigrew ? You're a sharp fellow, you 
know " 

'' Thanks." 

"I mean it; Fd stake my life on your 
opinion any day : now just tell me the 
plain truth — ^you think there's no doubt 
about the matter ?" 

*' I think there is not only no doubt, but 
no shadow of a doubt. The half-effaced 
name of the publisher on the old hymn- 
book being that of a Jedburgh man, and 
the discovery of the marriage register at 
Liverpool, — the marriage between your 
daughter, Mary Desborough Plaistow, and 
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Arthur Mallinger, are, to my mind, con- 
clusive facts/' 

Sir George winced at the conjunction of 
those two names, 

'* And allow me to tell you," continued 
Pelham Pettigrew, " if I had been a marry- 
ing man — which I rejoice to say I am not 
— and if I had had a son, I should have con- 
sidered myself a fortunate — a most for- 
tunate man, had that son been such a man 
as William— ahem !— Mallinger." 

Again Sir George started and breathed 
hard; but he continued silent, and so his 
companion went on, 

*' Of course, a fine gem is never the 
worse for a good setting ; and to turn out 
to be a scion of an ancient house such as 
yours, is no ordinary luck for any man." 

Here he " bowed foo' low," like the Laird 
o' Cockpen, and with, perhaps, a more 
courtly grace than that worthy ; but what 
Mr. Pettigrew was thinking to himself all 
the while was this— 
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*' I wouldn't be related to you, you old 
brute, for twenty thousand a year, and 
the privilege of tracing myself back to 
the patriarch Noah himself, and skipping 
the flood !" 

Fortunately however, none of us have 
the power of reading another's thoughts, 
and at his companion's well-turned compli- 
ment Sir George plumed himself like an 
over-grown bantam. 

*' The fact is, Pettigrew," he said, after 
a long silence, ** there's a great deal in 
this business to — swallow " (here he gave 
a gulp, as though some bitter pill were 
sticking in his gullet) ; '* but I'd swallow a 
damned deal more to ' do ' that beast, 
Lumsden I" 

Now the obnoxious Lumsden was the 
man to whom Ardreggan would go, in the 
event of Sir George dying without an heir. 
The baronetcy would become extinct, un- 
less 

Yes, that " unless " was the cat in the 
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bag — the secret motive that, as it were, 
underlay all the man's blustering, like a 
vein of satisfaction. 

For the law of the land decrees that the 
royal hand can recreate a title in the per- 
son of a baronet's grandson, he being the 
son of that baronet's daughter. 

Perhaps in the whole course of hia 
previous life, Sir George Plaistow had 
never opened so many books as in the com* 
paratively short time that had now elapsed, 
since that eventful night on which my lady 
glided into the Ardreggan guest-chamber, 
and solemnly adjured the man then pass- 
ing under the name of William Snow, to 
tell her, ''for the dear Christ's sake," who 
and what he was ? 

Every family history that lay upon the 
shelves of the Ardreggan library had been 
ransacked for a precedent ; the man's 
whole nature was concentrated in the 
longing to gratify what had been the pas- 
sion of his life : the longing to have au 
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heir to his name and lands, and to " do'^ 
the obnoxious Lumsden. 

Under the prompt and energetic man- 
agement of Pelham Pettigrew, the search 
into the circumstances of William's birth, 
and the finding of some trace of his un- 
fortunate parents, had prospered mightily. 

It was Mr. Pettigrew himself who had 
deciphered the faint character of a pub- 
lisher's name upon that old hymn-book 
which William treasured as his dearest 
possession, and from whose pages, in the 
days now long gone by, he had sung to 
Jim in the sleepless hours of his pain. 

Miss Pheemie, seeing this little volume, 
and recognising it as her own gift to the 
girl who had been dear to her as her own life, 
fell into an ecstasy of tears, and " kissed 
the book " with a devotion that suggested 
to Mr. Pettigrew scenes familiar to him in 
his legal capacity. 

The searching of every parish register 
within a wide radius of the Cathedral 
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town, whither May had wandered, and 
where she had given her own life for that 
of her babe, had been also Mr, Pettigrew's 
idea ; and the finding of the record of her 
marriage to the despised tutor, had filled 
his soul with a self-satisfaction, under the 
influence of which he seemed to expand 
before the eyes of the beholders. 

Another proof of William's relationship 
to the Plaistow family was to be found in 
the Ardreggan picture-gallery ; for, if a 
close resemblance might be traced in the 
features of that laird who was hanged 
above his own gateway for treason, to 
those of the present representative of his 
line, a still stronger likeness came out — a 
reflection in the vast mirror of time — ^be- 
tween our hero and a certain Hugh Plais- 
tow, who deserting the Puritan princi- 
ples of his house, died gloriously at the 
age of twenty-four fighting for the cause 
of the Young Pretender. 

There was the same fearless candour of 
expression, the same squai*e brow, the 
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same cle£ir-out mouth and chin ; even the 
brown locks had the same ripple in their 
thick, closely-shorn masses; and the honest, 
out-looking eyes the same blue-grey tint. 

" I know now," said Pelham Pettigrew, 
*'what made me feel as if the lad's face 
was familiar to me, when I first met him 
at old Bland's chambers." 

William was not perhaps exactly a 
" lad ;" but you see to Mr. Pettigrew's 
eight-and-forty years, twenty-five seemed 
an infantile age for a member of the Bar. 

Of course during the time of which we 
are now writing, a perfect turbillion of 
gossip and chatter gathered about Ard- 
reggan and its affairs : mysterious para- 
graphs appeared, no one could tell how, in 
the daily papers ; villagers and servants — 
those ever active scavengers of gossip 
regarding their betters — told marvellously 
strange tales of the doings at the " great 
hoose" — told how the master of Hazel- 
croft, and the gentlenian who had come 

u2 
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up nortli with him, spent hours and hours 
closeted with Sir George ; how a telegram 
had been despatched to London, and re- 
sulted in the arrival of a grave man of law, 
followed by another of the same species. 

And first one of the surrounding families 
called, and then others followed their 
example. 

Let your friends fall away ever so much, 
a little active curiosity will gather them 
about you again, like a flock of eagles 
round a carcase. 

Only do something bad enough, or good 
enough, to render yourself an object of 
public interest, and your acquaintances 
win rally round you with touching prompt- 
itude, and with amiable avidity pry into 
every possible detail of the state of affairs. 

Miss Pheemie, having some time ago 
reached the utmost climax of astonish- 
ment possible to the human mind, had 
calmed down into a chronic state of amaze, 
taken her Sunday go-to-meeting dress into 
every afternoon wear, and set herself to 
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receive the visits of excited and chattering 
matrons, and young ladies deeply inter- 
ested in the romantic story of a new-found 
heir to the broad lands of Ardreggan, 
kelpie-stane, kelpie, ghost, and all ! 

For no one could see nay Lady. 

Thus far in my story I have had to 
chronicle much suffering, much sadness, 
but not, I think, even one transient gleam 
of sunshine, in the life of Lady Jane. 

Well, she was happy now. 

Happy in a visionary world of her own ; 
a world in which there was no place for 
pain or parting ; a world of happy dreams ; 
a world peopled with phantoms that were 
the creatures of her own imagining. 

The fetters that had bound her life, the 
bondage of fear that had driven the light 
from her eyes and the peace from her 
heart, were broken. 

She no longer shrank and shivered at 
the sound of her husband's voice; no 
longer lay awake through the still watches 
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of the night, keeping a vigil of desolation. 

And tables were turned now-a-days^ 
for Sir George, instead of being the cause 
of fear, became the subject of it. 

Yes, he was afraid of his wife ; afraid of 
being left alone with her even for a mo- 
ment. Tyranny and cowardice go ever 
hand in hand ; the man who blusters and 
curses his way through life '^in piping 
times of peace," is the first to cower like a 
beaten hound when the day of trial comes. 

Sir George Plaistow had an inordinate 
dread of mad people, and bis wife was 
mad. At least, that was the way he put 
it ; others would have shrunk from using 
that word of terror to the harmless, gentle 
woman who lived in a shadowy, lovely 
world of her own. 

May, hi9r own little child ; May, with her 
golden locks floating out far behind as she 
danced in the firelight, her shadow flitting 
mistily across the polished floor ; May, her 
hands filled with roses from the garden on 
the terrace ; May, with her arm about the 
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collie's neck, and her shining tresses 
mingling with his shaggy coat ; these 
and a thousand other dear, fond memories 
take shape and form, keeping the mother 
company through her lonely, yet contented 
days. 

For hours she sits by the casement, her 
hands softly folded in her lap, watching 
what no other eyes can see. 

She speaks tender words that hold all a 
mother's foolish fondness ; and strings of 
baby- names such as a woman lavishes upon 
the child whose little velvet-soft hand '^ toys 
with the circle of her breast." 

She clasps her arms about a shadow- 
child in sweet content, thinking they zone 
her heart's lost darling ; and lulling " baby 
May " to rest she croons broken snatches of 
songs that her lips have not lilted since 
the days of her girlhood, more than forty 
years ago. 

When first it became a recognised fact 
that some fine chain in the machinery of 
her brain had given way under the pres- 
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sure of intense mental exaltation — in a 
word, when the doctors said (veiling their 
verdict in a cover of delicate phrases) 
that Lady Jane Plaistow was — ^mad, Sir 
George hastened to suggest that Miss 
Pheemie should, at once and for ever, 
appropriate the room leading through his 
wife's, that had been his ; and expressed 
his wish to migrate to the western wing of 
the house. 

" She is used to her, you see ; women 
understand each other's ways; it's the 
best arrangement that can possibly be 
made," said the domestic bully, eagerly ; 
and poor Miss Pheemie, in a paroxysm of 
gratitude for what would have seemed to 
any less loving heart a somewhat question- 
able piece of generosity, took his hand in 
hers, and kissed it, murmuring as she did 
so, ^' God bless you, Sir George ! she 
and I will never be parted ; I will be very 
faithful to the trust you have given me !" 

I think it was the only blessing Sir 
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George had ever had bestowed upon him in 
his life, and, in consequence, it sat some- 
what uncomfortably upon him, like an 
*' uneasy crown." 

There are other and more important 
threads of my story soon to be up-gathered, 
interests that will take me from the 
gloomy grandeur of Ardreggan, and those 
two faded women who inhabit the eastern 
wing of the castle ; but before I travel 
south again, I must depict one scene with- 
in the chamber that once* saw May glide 
softly in, and claim the mother's kiss and 
blessing that were that mother's last gifts. 

Autumn has grown old since the 
day on which we first came north with 
Pelham Pettigrew and our hero. The 
ferns are no longer radiant in golden 
livery, but lie battered down upon the 
chill earth ; the heather has lost its purple 
bloom, the fallen leaves lie ankle deep 
upon the ground, withered and dead. 

But within, all is brightness and com* 
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fort ; and the glow of firelight fills the room 
where once Miss Pheemie reigned over 
one little subject, a golden-haired, rebelli- 
ous lassie, with a rosebud mouth that 
could be mutine and winning both at once. 

This room is now set apart as my Lady's 
sitting-room, and a tender thoughtfulness 
for her has made it beautiful. 

Just now it is the time of the gloaming : 
that tender, dreamy half-light that gives a 
shadowy picturesqueness even to the most 
common-place chamber. 

The rich, red, leaping firelight flickers 
on the walls, kisses the flowers that make 
the air sweet with their perfume, casts 
dancing shadows in the distant comers, 
and even lends a little of its glow and 
colour to the cheek of the woman who is 
lying back in a low lounge. At her side is 
the man whose story we have thus far 
told, and whom we have seen so often in the 
heart of the big city on the other side of 
the Tweed. 

Lady Jane holds William's hand in both 
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her own, now and again lovingly stroking 
it with fingers that seem to him each day 
thinner and more fragUe. 

"May told me you were coming; she 
was here last night ; I like you to come ; it 
is from being always with her that you 
have grown so like her : put your head 
down nearer to me: I want to see your 
eyes ; yes, they are the same/' 

William does as she bids him, and then 
he bends down over the little worn hands, 
and kisses them lovingly. 

She laughs, a low, happy laugh, almost 
like a child's, and touches the thick, brown 
locks caressingly. 

" I am now happy !" she says ; *' but I 
dreamt once that I had lost May." 

There is a sudden trouble in the poor 
faded eyes, a restless movement of the 
hands he holds ; but it is gone very quick- 
ly, this passing cloud of confused recollec- 
tion ; and she is once more smiling up into 
his face, and telling him what "May " said 
and did when she was there last. 
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*'She brought those flowers/' says my 
Lady, pointing to a group of roses. " Did 
you help her to gather them for me ?" 

Strange, disjointed, changing, shadowy, 
are the images that cross the disk of her 
thoughts; but always happy, always loving, 
God be thanked; and with all the dark, 
sad past blotted out for ever. Does it 
seem hard that this should be so? that 
now that the reality of joy had come, the 
failing brain could not grasp its tangibility P 
Are we ready to mourn, and say, " How 
sad that it should come too late f " 

The answer to regret lies in this. 

So many things in life seem too late. 
Yet it is only seeming I 

For in the time to come, Gods own time^ 
earth's pains and partings, earth's lone- 
linesses and desolations, will seem but 
shadows, and we shall know that in His 
ordering of the lives of men there can be no 
" too late V' 

END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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